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POEMS.—BY THOMAS MILLER, 


Author of “ A Day in the Woods,” “ Rural Sketches,” “ Royston Gower,”’ 
“Lady Jane Grey,” ‘‘ Gideon Giles,” &c. &c. Pp.178. London, T. Mil- 
ler. 

There are Genius, almost-genius, pseudo-genius, talents, cleverness, ability, 
readiness, want, cupidity, stupidity, foolishness, and a few intermediate varie- 
ties not worth naming, which originate the multitudinous literary and poetical 
appeals to the public in our day. We have, thus, immortal productions, plea- 
sant-enough writings, pretty pass-times, mediocrity, dulness, and dark-staring 
nonsense. The first are glorious, the last amusing, and much of the between 
tolerable and not to be endured. 

From the earliest dawning of his career we marked Thomas Miller as one of 
the rare number of men born to this world, whom Nature had formed for Class 
A, No. 1; and his literary course has not disappointed our expectations. He 
is a poet. Need we repeat aught of his personal history’ Belonging to the 
humblest walks of life, he was brought up, in very poor circumstances, a bas- 
ket-maker ; and he wrought at this lowly handicraft for his daily bread long after 
he had published some of those effusions which stamped him as a genuine son 
of song. He went on, weaving flexile verses and willow-wands—struggling to 
consort with the Muse and support a family—breathing an imaginary creation 
of bis own, and enduring the hardships of every day’s urgency and common 
wants. Thus, he seems to have schooled his mind alike to the pure and lofty 
in ideal thought and sentiment, and to real feeling and sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-creatures. 

Ye do not believe we are betraying any secret which ought to be kept, 
when we state that his manly and independent conduct in this trying scene of 
years, as well as his growing fame, at length brought to his succour the advent 
of kind patrons and friends. Among the rest, a distinguished bard, who has 
indeed given him cause to dwell with delight on the Pleasures of Memory ; and 
by whose liberal aid, we understand, he has been placed in the more congenial 
situation of a publisher and bookseller, as is intimated in the title-page quoted 
at the head of this notice. 

Important as is the subject—involving questions of national honour even 
more than of individual happiness, and of the just and grateful encouragement 
of superior merit more than the mere indulgence of taste,—we are bound to a 
cause like the present. There are old reproaches on record of the neglect ex- 
perienced by men whose memories are embalmed to live for ever in incense of 
their own creating ; but let us hope that such occasions may never occur again, 
or that England, with her many boasts, will be stained by other instances of 
genius left to wither and to perish. Among the foremost of those whd have 
emerged from obscurity into a glorious light by the force of their own inborn 
energy, is Thomas Miller ; and it is to us a source of heartfelt enjoyment to 
offer this new tribute to his powers, and call on the country to join with us in 
their estimation. From the volume before us we shall select but one poem— 
‘Summer Morning ;” and we are free to express an opinion, that, if he had 
never written another line, it would alone have stamped him as worthy of all 
we have said of him, and placed him in the ranks with Wolfe for his “‘ Death of 
Moore,” with Gray for his “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and with Gold- 
smith for his “‘ Deserted Village.” This isa high meed! We ask if the fol- 
lowing quotations do or do not justify it! The opening is gorgeous : we should 
not profane the names of Milton and Spenser by alluding to their descriptions 
of the same soul-stirring phenomena. 

**Morning again breaks through the mines of heaven, 
And shakes her jewel’d kirtle on the sky, 
Heavy with rosy gold. Aside are driven * 
The vassal clouds, which bow as she draws nigh, 
And catch her scatter’d jems of orient dye, 
The pearled ruby which her pathway strews— 
Argent and ambre now thrown useless by : 
The uncolour’d clouds wear what she doth refuse, 
For only once does Morn her sun-dy’d garments use. 


No print of sheep-track yet hath crush’d a flower ; 
The spider's woof with silvery dew is hung, 
As it was beaded ere the daylight hour : 
The hooked bramble just as it was strung, 
When on each leaf the Night her crystals flung, 
Then hurried off, the dawning to elude ; j 
Before the golden-beakéd black-bird sung, 
Or ere the yellow brooms, or gorses rude, 

Hath bared their armed heads in lowly gratitude. 


From Nature's old cathedral sweetly ring 
The wild-bird choirs—burst of the woodland band, 
Green-hooded nuns, who mid the blossoms sing ; 
Their leafy temple, gloomy, tall, and grand, a4 
Pillar’d with oaks, and roof'd with Heav’n’s own hand. 
Hark ! how the anthem rolls through arches dun :— 
‘Morning again is come to light the land ; 
The great world’s comforter, the mighty Sun, 
Hath yok'd his golden steeds the glorious race to run.’ ” 
Descending more in detail into the life and action infused into the earth, the 
poet revels in natural imagery, and paints every circumstance with so vivid a 
touch, that we see and hear the movements of every awakened creature 
round, 
“ Those dusky foragers—the neisy rooks— 
Have from their green high city-gates rush’d out, 
To rummage furrowy fields and flow’ry nooks ; 
On yonder branch now stand their glossy scout. 
As yet no busy insects buzz about, 
No fairy thunder o’er the air is roll’d : 
The drooping buds their crimson lips still pout : 
Those stars of earth—the daisies white—unfold. 
And soon the buttercups will give back ‘ gold for gold.” 


‘Hark! hark! the lark’ sings mid the silv’ry blue ; 
Behold her flight, proud man ! and lowly bow. 

She seems the first that does for pardon sue, 

As though the guilty stain which lurks below 

Had touch’d the flowers that droop’d above her brow, 
When she all night slept by the daisies’ side ; 

And now she soars where purity doth flow— 

Where new-born light is with no sin allied ; 


And pointing with her wings, heav’nward our thoughts would guide.” 


A few minutes pass, and every living thing is astir. 
“Tn belted gold the bees with ‘merry march’ 
Through flow’ry towns go sounding on their way : 
They pass the red-streak’d woodbine’s sun-stain’d arch, 
And onward glide through streets of sheeted may, 
Nor till they reach the summer-roses stay, ; 
Where maiden-buds are wrapt in dewy dreams, 
Drowsy through breathing back the new-mown hay, 
That rolls its fragrance o’er the fringed stream.— 


Mirrors in which the sun now decks his quivering beams,” 


Is this Claude, or Cuyp, or Wilson? And how is the scene enlivened ! 


What a landscape follows ! 
‘On the far sky leans the old ruined mill, 
Through its rent sails the broken sunbeams glow, 
Gilding the trees that belt the lower hill, 
And the old thorns which on its summit grow. 
Only the reedy marsh that sleeps below, 
With its dwarf bushes, is concealed from view : 
And now a struggling thorn its head doth shew, 
Another half shakes off the smoky blue, 
Just where the dusty gold streams through the heavy dew: 


And there the hidden river lingering dreams, 

You scarce can see the banks which round it lie ; 

That withered trunk, a tree, or shepherd seems, 

Just as the light or fancy strikes the eye. 

Even the very sheep, which graze hard by, 

So blend their fleeces with the misty haze, 

They look like clouds shook from the unsunaed sky, 

Ere morning o’er the eastern hills did blaze :— 
The vision fades as they move further on to graze.” 


“A chequered light streams in between the leaves, 
Which on the greensward twinkle in the san ; 
The deep-voiced thrush his speckled bosom heaves, 
And like a silver stream his song doth run 
Down the low vale, edged with fir-trees dun. 
A little bird now hops beside the brook, 
‘ Peaking’ about iike an affrighted nun ; 
And ever as she drinks doth upward look, 
Twitters and drinks again, then seeks her cloistered nook. 


What varied colours o’er the landscape play ! 
The very clouds seem at their ease to lean, 
And the whole earth to keep glad holyday. 
The lowliest bush that by the waste is seen 
Hath changed ite dusky for a golden green 
In honour of this lovely summer morn ; 
The rutted roads did never seem so clean, 
There is no dust upon the wayside thorn, 
For every bud looks out asif but newly born.” 


Our poet now introduces his human forms,and they are erg true,as they 
wend their way to the nearest village, where it is market-day. But we will not 
trespass on these groups, and their fine associations with objects far and near. 
One stanzas to the past,—an oft-repeated theme, but never more affectingly 
sung :— 

‘* Where soars that spire, our rude forefathers prayed ; 





Thither they came, from many a thick-leaved dell, 
Year after year, and o’er those footpaths strayed, 
When summoned by the sounding Sabbath-bell,— 
For in those walls they deemed that God did dwell : 
And still they sleep within that bell’s deep sound. 
Yon spire doth here of no distinction tell ; 
O’er rich and poor, marble and earthly mound, 

The monument of all,—it marks one common ground.’’ 


Again we come to a rural bit, and it is instinct with reality and poetry. 
“The leaves ‘drop, drop,’ and dot the crispéd stream 
So quick, each circle wears the first away ; 
Far out the tufted bulrush seems to dream, 
And to the ripple nods its head alway ; 
The water-flags with one another play, 
Bowing to every breeze that blows between, 
While purple dragon-flies their wings display : 
The restless swallow’s arrowy flight is seen, 
Dimpling the sunny wave, then lost amid the green. 


The boy who last night passed that darksome lane, 

Trembling at every sound, and pale with fear; « 

Who shook when the long leaves talked to the rain, 

And tried to sing, his sinking heart to cheer ; 

Hears now no brook wail gost-like on his ear, 

No fearful groan in the black-beetle’s wing : 

But where the deep-dyed butterflies appear, 

And on the flowers like folded pea-blooms swing, 

With napless hat in hand he after them doth spring.’ 

A patriotic finale winds up this delicious production ; and, as we set out by 
stating, in our judgment, places Thomas Miller high among the poetic honours 
of our native land. 


’ 


A THIRD CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
THE FALL OF BAGDAD. 


From the commencement of the national and religious rivalry between the 
Ottoman and Persian empires, which followed the establishment of the Soofi 
dynasty in the latter country, the permanent possession of Bagdad and its ter- 
ritory had been contested with a pertinacity which will not appear surprising if 
we consider the various causes which combined to render the dominion of this 
far-famed city indispensable to any monarch who aspired to be regarded as the 
head of the Moslem world. Independently of the ancient associations connect- 
ed with its name, as the scene of the glories of the caliphate, and for five cen- 
turies the headquarters of Islam and residence of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the metropolis of Al-Mansor derived additional interest, in the eyes alike of 
Soonis and Sheahs, from the innumerable shrines of the heroes, saints, and mar- 
tyrs of each of these great subdivisions of the Mohammedan faith which its 
environs contained, and which imparted to it, by the concurrent testimony of 
both the hostile sects, a degree of sanctity inferior only to that of the Arabian 
Hedjaz, and the precincts of its holy cities of Mekka and Medinah, Immedi- 
ately without the walls reposed the ashes of the Imams who founded two of 
the four orthodox and friendly denominations into which the great Sooni body 
is separated—of Abu-Hanifah, surnamed Jmam-Azem, or the Great Imam ; 
whose followers, called Hanifites, include at the present day nearly all the 
Turks and Tartars—and of Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the founder of the Hanbalites 
or fourth orthodox sect, now nearly extinct Besides these early luminaries of 





degree by the more modern sepulchre of the famous Sheikh Abdul Kader Ghi- 
lani; and the tombs of many of the Abbasside caliphs, with numerous saints 
and worthies of minor note, were also visited with respect by the devotion of 
pious pilgrims 


hallowed as the resting-place of many of the mighty and pious of their own per 
suasion: Mousa-Kazim., the seventh of the twelve Imams of the line of Ali, in 
whom the indefeasible right of the crown and the caliphate was held, in the first 
ages of Islam, to be inalienably vested, lay buried by the Tigris opposite the 





tomb of Abu-Hanifah, as did also his grandson Mohammed ‘Taki, the mnth of 
the same series ; while the shrine of the son-in-law of the phrophet himself at 
Meshed-Ali, and the scene of the martvrdom of his son Hussein by the Ommi- 





face of the earth—were also situated in the territory dependent on Bagdad, and 
necessarily followed the fate of the city in its political revolutions. 

Bagdad was indeed no longer the Dar-al-Selam, the “‘ City of Peace,” as 
it had been named, in the proud anticipation of the permanence and security of 
the sway of his race, by its founder Al-Mansor the Victorious, the se- 
cond caliph of the house of Abbas; an anticipation which might seem 
to have been amply fulfilled both by the uninterrupted succession of his 
descendants durmg a period of five hundred years, and by the strange accom- 

lishment, in a series of thirty-six caliphs, of the prophecy made to Al-Mansor 

y the astrologer Nevbakht, that no monarch of his line should die within the 
walls of th: city. For two centuries the metropolis of the most extensive em- 
pire which he world had ever seen, it was decorated with stately bridges,mosques, 
and palaces, by the magnificence and piety of Haroon-al-Rasheed* and his fa- 
mous consort Zobeidah ; while the princely endowments of the schools and 
colleges founded by Al-Mamoon and Al-Motassem, the sons of Haroon, drew 
sages and men of science from all parts of the East, and even from Constanti- 
nople, to share m the golden rewards held out as the prizes of learning by the 
munificence of the Commanders of the Faithful. As the substantial power of 
the caliphs declined, the luxury and magnificence of their court increased ; and 
all preceding edifices were eclipsed bp the gorgeous embellishments and florid 
architecture of the imperial residence erected by Moktader,t the eighteenth of 
the dynasty, which endured till the extinction of the caliphate, and was deno- 
minated, from the tree of gold and silver which originally adorned its vestibule, 
the House of the Tree. he wonders of this unrivalled palace, and the count- 
less treasures stored within its walls, are compared by Oriental writers to the 
riches amassed by the giant king Sheddad inthe fabled city of Irem; but the 
prince for whom all this splendour was created, retained scarcely more than a 
nominal control even over the Syrian and Persian provinces which still ac- 
knowledged his authority ; and under his son Razi, a. p. 936, the dismember- 
ment of the empire was complete. Confined to the walls of Bagdad, and sup- 
ported by the tolls and revenue of the city, the successors of the prophet be- 
came dependent on the successive dynasties which ruled in Persia ; and so com- 
pletely were they denuded by these haughty prote:tors of even the shadow of 
Se er power, that Abulfeda, in recording the arbitrary deposition of the ca- 
liph Tayi by one of the Bouiyan sultans, declares himself unable to give any 
account of the abilities or personal qualifications of the deprived ‘‘ Lord of 
True Believers,” as no opportunity for their display or exercise had ever 
arisen ! 

But the obscurity into which the loss of the imperial sceptre had thrown the 
line of Hashem, was in some measure compensated by the exemption which 
it procured them from the storms of war and invasion which periodically swept 
over and deslated Asia; while, (in the words of Gibbon,) “ despoiled of their 
armoune! &iken robes, they fasted, and prayed, and performed with zeal and 
knowledge the functions of their ecclesiastical character,” they successively 
saw their Bouiyan tyrants overthrown by the new and mighty power of the 
Seljookian Turks, and the Seljookian empire dismembered in turn by its own 
overgrown vassals ; till the later caliphs, regaining in the wreck the independent 
possession of Bagdad and Irak, again ssubiand sovereign authority with the 
exercise of the pontificate. Under the secure and peaceful rule of these last 
Abbassides, Bagdad became once more the focus and centre of Asiatic wealth 
and civilisation : protected by their sacred character from aggression, and rarely 
engaging in war, the caliphs devoted their treasures and their policy to the 
promotion of commerce and the arts; their court afforded an honourable 
and inviolable asylum to deposed princes from all parts of Asia, while the 
bazaars and colleges were again thronged with merchants and students, whom 
the prospects of assured tranquillity and freedom from spoliation had allured, 
from the convulsed kingdoms of Persia and Syria, to the city now justly termed 
the Abode of Peace. The accounts of the vast wealth and population of Bag- 
dad at this perwod, and of the enormous riches amassed by the caliphs, have been 
probably ex«ggerated by Oriental writers of the time, who love to dwell on this 
expiring gleam of the splendours of the caliphate ; but that the reality must have 
far exceeded the opulence of any other Asiatic capital, appears from many re- 
corded particulars, and not least from the underground tanks or cisterns, filled 
with ingots of gold accumulated from the pom revenue, and which were 
found in the court of the palace when entered by the Moguls. These famous 
cisterns were filled first by Nasser, emptied by the profuse expenditure of his 
grandson Mostanser, and again replenished by the last caliph Mostazem. Of 
the bonhommie and eccentric liberality of Mostanser, (a prince whose name often 
occurs inthe Thousand and One Nights,) numerous anecdotes are extant : 
among other instances, it is said that seeing from the roof of his palace, shortly 
before the close of the Ramadhan, a great quantity of garments drying after 
being washed for the approaching festival, he expressed regret that any of his 
good subjects should be unable to afford new clothes on such an occasion ; and 
accordingly directed small pellets of gold and silver to be shot from cross bows, 
to the terraces of the houses where this spectacle was exhibited. The mag- 
nificent college of Mostanseriyah, which he founded, is almost the only edifice 
of the caliphate, (excepting the tomb of Zobeidah,) which has survived the 
ravages of war and time; but its princely endowments, with its crowds 
of professors and scholars, have long since passed away ; and it is new the Turk- 
ish custom-heuse ! 

On the etiquette of the court of Bagdad at this time, we have some curious 
details from Benjamin of Tudela, who appears to have visited the city dunng 
the reign of Mostanjid, the thirty-second of the line. Warned by the fate of 
two successive caliphs, who had fallen under the daggers of the Ismail: Assas- 
sins, the Commanders of the Faithful had relinquished the popular habits of 
their predecessors, and remained constantly secluded from the public gaze, 
within the impenetrable enclosures of their palace, which comtained in its pre- 
cincts a paradise, or park of three miles in extent. Even the ambassors of 
Moslem princes, and pilgrims from distant regions of the Mahommedan world, 
were not admitted to the august presence ; but the skirt of the caliph’s mantle 
was put forth to receive their homage from behind the veil of black satin which 
shrouded him from their view, while the gracious message of the invisible pon- 
tiff was conveyed to his votaries through the Hajib, or chamberlain. On a 





the Moslem law, the veneration of the Soonis was attracted in a scarcely less | 


The Sheahs regarded with indifference oraversion these me- | 
morials of Sooni grandeur ; but in their eyes, likewise, the ground was equally 


yades at Kerhelah—two spots regarded by them as among the most holy onthe 


single day in the year,the feast of the Eed-al-Fitr which followed the Ramadhan, 
the caliph quitted his palace, and proceeded in state, mounted on a white mule, 
and invested with the robe and walking-staff of the prophet, to the metropoli- 
tan mosque, where he performed the customary prayers and sacrifice, and pro- 
nounced his apostolic benediction on the assembled people; but his counte- 
nance was still concealed by a piece of black stuff thrown over his turban, and 
none knew the features of the fread of their religion. On leaving the mosque, 
he returned alone and on foot along the banks of the Tigris to his palace, neves 
| to quit it again fora whole year; and his path by the river was constantly kept 
| carefully guarded, to prevent any person from treading in his footsteps. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But the reverential awe with which the Moslems approached the palace of 


Bagdad, was unfelt by the pagan hordes of Jenghiz-Khan; and in 1258, the 
veils of the ealiphate were torn asunder by the rude hand of his ferocious grandson 


| Hulaku, who stormed the city, put to death the last caliph,t and abandoned the 
| ) 


| 


* Though the “ Thousand and One Nights” represents Maroon as almost constantly 

| resident at Bagdad, he appears from more accurate authorities to have seldom visit 

| ed his capital, holding his court, during the intervals of his frequent visits to the difler- 
ent provinces, principally at Rakka on the Euphrates: and several of his immediate 

| successors lived entirely at Samarrah, a town on the Tigris above Bagdad. 

| ¢ This palace was the scene of the magnificent reception of the Greek ambassadors, 

| described from Abulfeda in the 52d chapter of Gibbon’s ‘** Decline and Fall.” 

| ¢ He issaid, by later authors, to have been rolled up in a thick fold, and beate 


death with clubs, as it was popularly believed that some aw ful convulsion of natur 

would ensue if the blood of the vicar of the prophet were shed! But Abulfeda, whe 

lived near the time, says, that the circumstances of his death were certainly knows ‘a 
} no one, 
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inhabitants and their wealth for forty days, as a prey to the worst atrocities of 
his Mogul savages. All the horrors of which the proud cities of Persia and 
Khorassan had been previously the scene, fade into insignificance before those 
recorded of the sack of Bagdad : fire and sword were employed day and night 
in the work of desolation : “the gilded minarets and pinnacles of the mosques 
and palaces, lofty as the exalted thoughts of a noble mind, fell to the earth from 
their airy elevation, like shooting stars hurled by the hand of God against de- 
mons ;* and the cypress groves which adorned the numerous stately gardens, 
set on fire by the molten lead which flowed en them from the roofs, blazed like 
vast funeral torches :""—meanwhile, the countless treasures of public and private 
magnificence, and the costly merchandise of the caravans, became the booty of 
the barbarians of the Tartar steppes, who knew not the value of their prizes : 
and the libraries, where the Asiatic literature of five centuries was accumulated, 
were consigned either to the flames or the Tigris, whose discoloured waves 
crimsoned by the blood of 800,000 victims, ipanaaling te the lowest Oriental 
enumeration,) who perished inthe general massacre. The ancient Bagdad was 
no more : the city, the people, and the caliphate itself, perished on one vast fu- 
neral pile. Sd 

But a new town soon rose from the ruins; and Atta-al-mulk Jowaini, the 

governor of Irak, appointed by Hulaku, is commemorated as the second founder 
of Bagdad. ‘Though degraded to the rank of a provincial town by the Mogul 
rulers of Persia, who fixed their capital at their new city of Sultaniy ah, it re- 
ained its sovereign honours under the succeeding dynasty of the IIkhanians ; 
but this recovered pre-eminence was only the prelude to a second and scarcely 
less calamitous visitation. The last monarch of the Ilkhanian race, Anmed 
Shah, had incurred the terrible hostility of Timur, and was driven from his do- 
minions by the resietless arm of the conqueror. During the absence of Timur 
in Transoxiana, Ahmed resumed his authority ; but again fled before him on his 
return, abandoning to their fate the people of Bagdad, who had risked the ven- 
gesnee of the Tartar by returning to their former allegiance. The city was 
sieged and taken by ‘Timur in person, (a. p. 1401 ;) and the obstinacy of the 
defence was fearfully punished by the edict, which commanded each soldier of 
the besieging force to bring in the head of an enemy : neither age, sex, nor rank, 
was exempted from the general carnage ; and 120,000 heads were piled in py- 
ramids as ghastly memorials of the doom which awaited those who dared to op- 
pose the progress of the scourge of Asia. All the buildings, with the exception 
of the mosques, colleges, an mp oa were levelled with the ground :—but 
the sole object of the campaigns of Timur was conquest and destruction: less 
humanized than even the Mogul followers of Jenghiz, he attempted not to 
occupy and restore the regions which his sword had devastated ; and he march- 
ed away to the encounter of the Ottoman Sultan Bajazid, leaving Bagdad pros- 
trate from the effects of his wrath. His death, however, four years later, re- 
leased Persia and Irak from their tyrant: and during the ensuing century, 
Bagdad was repeatedly lost and won by the Turkman princes of different races, 
who stove in endless wars for the fragments of the monarchy, till all the com- 
petitors were involved in common ruin, at the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, by the victories of Shah Ismail, the founder of the Soofi dynasty, who es- 
tablished himself in possession not only of Bagdad, but of all the provinces which 
constitute modern Persia. 

The views of Shah Ismail on the crown, had been greatly facilitated by his 
— (in virtue of the lineal descent which he claimed from the Imam 
Mousa-Kazim) the championship and vindication of the Sheah sect, the tenets 
of which he adopted as the badge and creed of his family and monarchy :— 
but this step had, at the same time, the effect of imparting all the bitterness 
of religious hatred to the political animosity between the Persians and the Os- 
manlis, whose formidable power had overwhelmed, even before the accession 
of Ismail, ali the intermediate Moslem principalities, and was beginning to 
make encroachments on the nothwest borders of Persia. The Mamluke sul- 
tans of Egypt and Syria were indeed attached, by community of danger, to 
the alliance of Persia : but their sway was annihilated, in 1517, by the arms of 
Selim I. ; and the incorporation of dominions with the Ottoman empire, at 
once left the Shah to cope single-handed with his gigantic enemy, and brought 
the Turkish territory into contact with the whole western frontier of Persia, 
from north to south. Still the possession of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak,with 
the streams of the Euphrates and Tigris, secured the interior provinces from 
invasion on the side of Syria; and Soliman, the mighty son of Selim, bent all 
his efforts to overthrow the barrier which impeded his conquests. In the autumn 
of 1534, taking advantage of the consternation inspired by the fall of Tabreez, 
the Sultan in person directed the march of his army on Bagdad, through the 
almost impenetrable defiles of the Elwend mountains. But these natural obsta- 
cles were all which he had to encounter. The Persian governor and garrison 
fled panic-stricken at his approach ; and Soliman, entering Bagdad unopposed 
on the last day of the year, issued a firman, in which he set forth his right, as 
legitimate successor of the orthodox caliphs, to the sovereignty of their ancient 
capital, and added its name, in the catalogue of his titles, to those of the six 
metropolitan cities, (Constantinople, Adrianople, Brousa, Cairo, Damascus, and 
Aleppo,) of which, as well asthe three seats of holiness, Mekka, Medinah, and 
Jerusalem, he was already the lord. In conformity with this policy, the tomb 
of the Imam Abu-Hanifah, which the Persians had destroyed, was rebuilt with 
extraordinary magnificence. ‘The remains of the saint, through the pious care 
of their guardian, had been preserved from the rage of the Sheahs by timely 
removal to an humbler receptacle : and their restoration to their former shrine 
reverently superintended by the Sultan in person, while the army and the po- 
pulation witnessed and applauded the holy zeal of their sovereign. ‘The whole 
winter was consumed in the regulation of the new conquests, which were con- 
stituted a pachalik of three tails: and in the ensuing spring the Sultan led his 
army back to Tabreez, leaving Soliman-pasha, an experienced general, as the 
first Turkish governor. - 

The description of Bagdad at this period, as given by the Turkish historians, 
(who enlarge, with all the luxuriance of Oriental rhetoric, on the magnitude and 
importance of the conquest,) corresponds very nearly with the aspect of the 
city hee? peer day. Though far fallen from its ancient extent and popu- 
lation, it still embraced within its walls a circumference of nearly seyen miles 
extending along the left or eastern bank of the Tigris, in the form of a semi- 
circle, of which the river formed the chord ; while a bridge of boats over the 
stream formed the communication with an extended suburb on the opposite 
side ; buta yom “seeped pasesy of this space was occupied, as usual in Orien- 
tal towns, by gardens and open ground. ‘The fortifications consisted of a lofty 
rampart, strengthened by 160 towers at regular intervals, and further protected 
by a deep ditch: but these defences, which had been constructed before the in- 
troduction of artillery, were remodelled by order of Soliman, in conformity 
with the modern system of warfare. The palaces and colleges, the abodes of 
grandeur and science, had long since utterly disappeared ; but the geographi- 
cal position of Bagdad still maintained it in its pre-eminence as an emporium of 
commerce, and the centre of communication between Eastern and Western 
Asia : the caravans of Anatolia and Syria, of Persia and Khorassan, poured in- 
to its bazaars the rich products of their respective countries, and its exchanges 
were thronged by merchants from all the regions of the East. For nearly a 
century after it fell under the rule of the Ottomans, its commercial prosperity 
continued undisturbed by the presence of a foreign enemy: by the treaty 
concluded in 1555 between Soliman and Shah Tahmasp, it had been surren- 
dered in sovereignty to the Porte; and in the bauleaalip-enpania struggles 
between the two empires, the Persians were too hard pressed, by the superior 
numbers and discipline of the Turkish armies, to venture on offensive opera- 
tions against the territory of the enemy. But the commencement of the suc- 
ceeding century brought a change in the relative positions of the antagonist 

wers. While both the military and political institutions of the Turks were 

ast falling into decay under the degenerate successors of Soliman, and their 
Asiatic provinces were a prey to anarchy and revolt, the throne of Persia was 
occupied by Shah Abbas I. : a prince to whom both his own subjects and con- 
temporary Christian writers have concurred in giving the title of Great, which 
he justly merited in the eyes of the former by the unexampled prosperity and 
glory to which he raised his country, while the latter were peobebly influenced, 
in at least an equal degree, by his uncom romising hostility to the Ottomans, 
before whom Europe then quailed—a merit which atoned, in their estimation, 
for the deliberate treachery and dark cruelty of many of his actions. Under 
his energetic rule the arms of Persia rose in the ascendant ; and after 
the great victory which he gained over Cicala, in 1605, he succeeded in 
reconquering most of the north-western provinces which had fallen into the 
a asied of the Turks : but the recovery of Bagdad was reserved for a later 

In the early part of 1623, Yusuf-pasha, the gov 7 
Killed in an affray between the troops under hts command. and the followers 
of an officer named Bekir, the soobashi, or lieutenant of police, who thereupon 

ssed himself of the supreme authority, and addressed a memorial to the 
Porte, requiring a firman to confirm his usurpation of the pachalik. But this 
insolent demard was answered by the march of a force under Hafiz-pasha of 

‘ we tl P 

Diarbekir ; and Bekir, finding himself unable to maintain himself against the 
imperial army, made overtures to Shah-Abbas, offering to restore Bagdad to 
Persia as the price of his assistance. Though peace had been concluded five 
years before with the Porte, the Shah, remarking, in the words of an Oriental 


proverb, that ‘the bird which offered itself to the net was fair game to the 


fowler,” instantly directed a corps of 30,000 men, under two o 

, A . f his ab - 
nerals, to march upon oy ; but before their arrival, the Turkish paca | a 
dreading the delivery of the bulwark of the East into the hands of the enemy, 
had yielded to the demands of Bekir, and installed him as pasha: and this 
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double traitor, when summoned by the Persian deputies to fulfil his engage- 
ments to their master, tram under foot the robe and turban of honour sent 
him by Abbas, and declared his determination to hold the city as the faithful 
vassal of the Turkish Sultan. But this defiance was speedily answered by the 
appearance of a formidable Persian host, commanded by the monarch in per- 
son. Bagdad was invested on all sides, and the Turkish aeerele, embarrassed 
by the revolt of Abaza, were unable to advance to its relief ; but the stro 
ramparts of the town baffled all the assaults of the Persians, who were unskill- 
ed in sieges, and almost destitute of battering cannon ; and it was not till after 
four months’ blockade that the gates were at length (on the night of November 
28th,) opened by the treachery of Mohammed the son of Bekir, who betrayed 
both his father and his country on the promise of being appointed sirdar, or 
Persian governor of Bagdad. P : , 

The first act of the victor was to issue a proclamation, by which security of 
life and property was guaranteed to all the inhabitants without distinction of 
sect, on condition of their delivering up their arms, and remaining tranquil 
in their houses ; but this apparent clemency was only a snare to lull the 
fears of the destined victims. the seventh day after the entering of the Shah, 
the gates were suddenly closed and strengly guarded, while all the residents of 
Turkish origin, and others of the Sooni persuasion, were seized, their goods 
confiscated, and themselves subjected to all the horrid refinements of Eastern 
torture, to compel the discovery of their hidden riches, till, after six days, their 
sufferings were closed by an order for the general execution of the survivors. 
The call, who had refuscd to redeem his life by embracing the Sheah tenets, 
was suspended from a tree by a cord passed through his jaw, and made a mark 
for the balls of the Persian musketeers ; and the wretched Bekir, from whom 
all the tortures which the ingenious cruelty of the Persians could devise had 
failed in extorting an acknowledgment of the treasures which his unnatural son 
denounced him as having secreted, was at length bound to a raft covered with 
flaming naphtha, and consigned in this state to the stream of the Tigris. Such 
were the deeds with which this ‘‘ most happie and victorious prince” (as Knolles 
terms him on another occasion) celebrated his success ; but these horrors are 
applauded by the historians of his own nation as acts of meritorious severity ; 
and the mercy which he afterwards extended, at the intercession of Seid Dur- 
raj, the guardian of the tomb of Hussein, to a single individual of the pro- 
scribed sect detected near Kerhelah, is cited as a convincing proof of the na- 
tural humanity of his disposition ! 

The news of the loss of Bagdad was received with consternation at Constan- 
tinople ; but the resources of the state were too much exhausted by revolts in 
almost all the provinces, and by the succession of sanguinary revolutions in the 
capital, (which, after the deposition of two sultans within a year, had only been 
appeased for the moment by the elevation of Mourad IV.,) to admit of any im- 
mediate steps being taken for its recovery ; and it was not till the autumn of 
1625, that the accommodation effected with Abaza, and the reverses which the 
Persian arms had sustained in Georgia, encouraged the Grand-Vizir Hafez (to 
whom, as Pasha of Diarbekir, the reduction of the rebel Bekir had formerly 
been intrusted) to form the siege of Bagdad. In the confidence of success, 
Hafez had declared in a council of war, pointing to his scimitar, that “he wore 
the keys of Bagdad at his girdle ;” but the campaign had been commenced 
with a view only to operations in the field, and from the deficiency of heavy 
guns, the siege was conducted by the slow and laborious process of mining. 
Six months had been already consumed in useless efforts, when in May, 1626, 
the Persian army, under the king in person, (the last time Shah Abbas ever ap- 
peared in the field,) advanced to the relief of the city, and a succession of 
bloody but indecisive conflicts took place under the walls, and among the 
Turkish entrenchments ; but the Ottoman commanders were deluded by insi- 
dious overtures for negotiation, and by the hope of starving thé city into sur- 
render, till the failure of their own provisions and ammunition, and the insubor- 
dination of the soldiers, who attributed their want of success to the incapacity 
of their general, made a retreat inevitable. ‘The army arrived, after a disas- 
trous march, at Aleppo, where the troops broke out into a furious mutiny, in 
which several officers perished: and Hafez, on the news of his repulse reaching 
Constantinople, was degraded from the vizirat, and oniy saved from further pu- 
nishment by the influence of his wife, the favourite sister of the sultan. 

But the spell of Persian success was broken, in the following year, by the 
death of Shah Abbas the Great, whose grandson and successor Shah Scofi, 
weak and cruel by nature, and further enervated by his education within the 
walls of the harem, speedily gave evidence of his unfitaess worthily to wield 
the sceptre which he had inherited. The three following campaigns witness- 
ed the reconquest, by the Turks, of nearly all the territories which had been 
wrested from them by Abbas, with the exception of the fortresses of Eriwan 
and Bagdad; and in September, 1630, the latter city was again invested by 
the grand Ottoman army under the Vizir Khosroo, (the conqueror of Abaza,) 
flushed with the recent successful invasion of Persia and sack of Hamadan, 
and amply provided with all the munitions of war. But a current tradition, 
which declared that Bagdad could never be taken by any army not commanded 
by a monarch in person, was destined to be again verified: though the fortifi- 
cations were breached and ruined by the fire of the Ottomans, the gallantry of 
the defenders repulsed all their efforts to carry the shattered walls by storm or 
escalade ; and after a final assault (Nov. 9,) in which four pashas were slain in 
the fruitless attempt to plant their horsetails on the rampart, Khosroo was com- 

















=— by the approach of winter to abandon the enterprise, and retreat upon 
oosul, where he vented his rage and disappointment in the decapitation of all 
his Persian prisoners, and of numerous officers whom he accused of misconduct 
during the siege. 

But if Bagdad was fated, in accordance with the popular belief above re- 
ferred to, to fall only in the presence of a sovereign, the final catastrophe was 
not long deferred. Until the accession of Selem II. it had been held as a fun- 
damental rule of the empire, that the sultan was bound, at least once in every 
three years, to assume in person the command of his armies, and wage war 
against the enemies of the true faith, whether Christians or schismatic Mos- 
lems ; but from that time this martial ordinance had been suffered to fall into 
desuetude, and in only two instances* since the death of the great Soliman, 
had his successors been seen at the head of their troops. But Mourad IV., 
who had been removed at an early age from the torpidity of the harem to the 
throne, and whose naturally fierce and martial temperament had already made 
itself felt in the coercion of the refractory janissaries, and the destruction of all 
the turbylent spirits whose frequent outbreaks had disturbed the first years of 
his reign, was little disposed to pass his life in the same inglorious ease as his 
predecessors, and declared his intention of marching sword in hand to expel 
the Sheahs from the fortresses which they still held within the ancient limits 
of the empire. His first essay in arms was made in the campaign of 1635, 
when Eriwan was surrendered, or rather betrayed, by the Persian governor, 
Emir Gounah Khan: but his rigorous investigation of the conduct of the pro- 
vincial governors made his presence not less dreaded in his own dominions 
than in the country of the enemy, and death was the punishment which he 
awarded to the most venial as well as the gravest dereliction of duty. But 
while his cruelties spread terror along the line of his march, he shrunk not 
from sharing the privations of the meanest soldier in his army: “ for several 
months,” (says Rycaut) ‘he made use of no other pillow for his head than 
his saddle, no other blanket or quilt than the covering or foot-cloth of his horse ;” 
and the janissaries saw with admiration and respect the martial virtue of their 
sovereign. ‘The recovery of Bagdad was postponed for three years ; but at 
the commencement of 1638 an imperial expedition was again announced. A 
Persian ambassador, who was accredited to Constantinople as the bearer of 
magnificent presents and propositions of peace, was not only refused an au- 
dience, but detained in custody in order to accompany the march of the Otto- 
mans, and become by compulsion the witness of their triumph ; and Mourad, 
summoning his ministers to a solemn divan at the seraglio, imparted to them 
his determination to efface the last vestige of the disasters which had marked 
the commencement of his reign, by re-annexing to his sway the ancient seat 
of the caliphate —[ To be continued. } 





* The expedition of Mohammed III. into Hungary in 1596, memorable for the battle 
of Keresztes ; and the campaign of Osman IL. against Poland in 1621. 








HISTORICAL YARNS AND SHAKINGS. 
BY A TAR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

Brother Blue Jackets, I need say nothing to you as to what I mean by “ Yarns 
and Shakings,”—you are well acquainted with both—but the uninitiated reader 
may require some explanation relative to the terms, and, as I wish all hands to 
profit by my labours, why I must say a few words on the subject ; for though 
no one will apply the signification of ‘ shakings ” to tremulous emotion through 
fear in our brave lads of the ocean, or ever suspect them of joining in the song, 

We’re all nervous, nervous, nervous, 
We're all nervous in our house at home, 
yet the landsman may as well be informed of the fact. 

Cables, hawsers, and most kinds of rope, are made of yarns twisted up toge- 
ther, and which, after doing their allotted service, are cut up into lengths of 
four or five fathoms,and these lengths are called junk. The strands of the junk 
are unlaid and opened out by two men, who stand at each extreme, and beat 
them on the deck, shaking them at the same time, so that the yarns that have 
been chafed or rubbed through may fly off in small pieces. The long yarns are 
then drawn out and knotted together, to convert into spun-yarn or twice-laid 
The short pieces are collected under the denomination of “ shakings,” and are 
picked into oakum for the caulker. 

Now for many years I have been spinning my long and tough yarns pretty 





handsomely—here and there working up a few shakings by the way—and it has 
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occurred to me that, as I cannot expect to hold on by the ground-tackle of life 
much longer, I ought to spin a few more, to keep alive the remembrance of our 
gallant tars that are gone, so as to induce those who follow to emulate their ex- 
ample ; and, as there is no one thing useless or unconvertible on board a ship of 
war, so I have thought that a collection of shakings from the naval history of 
my country might, when well picked, serve to caulk up the seams and sides in 
places where former historians had left them somewhat leaky ; and, if my read- 
ers should find the oakum rather stiff and tough, why they are perfectly at li- 
berty to pull it to pieces for themselves, ad /iditum,as my old friend Bill Huggins 
says. And that’s all fair, shipmates, any how. Not as am certain that Bill is 
aware ad libitum is Latin—I rather suspect it is Greek to him ; but he is a hearty 
fellow, and chaws his ’bacca like an angel. 

When England really was in the infancy of navigation the pages of histor 
afford but small information. What England is now, in the proud station whic 
she occupies as chief among the nations, is mainly owing to her Navy. Not 
that I would wish to depreciate the efforts of the gallant soldier—not by no 
manner of means—the two Services are a part and parcel of each other ; but 
England being insular, her main dependence must at all times be upon her fleets. 
In Let, Fngland has been compared to a huge marine animal, whose ports were 
its mouths, and whose ships were the claws by which it gathered sustenance. 
Now the fact of its having been formed with mouths of no very meagre dimen- 
sions must have early taught the necessity of claws ; but it was long before 
the inhabitants of the ‘‘ sea-girt isle,” or, as it has otherwise been termed, the 
“ green spot in the ocean,” made use of the means which natural instinct sug- 
gested, the Northmen ranged the waters, and ravaged Britain ; in fact, they 
were very seldom successfully coped with on the element they had chosen as 
their own peculiar theatre of action. The art of navigation was then unknown 
to the natives of our isle, and even foreigners, whose navies were composed of 
vessels of no great magnitude, propelled by oars and a single square sail, crept 
along shore, sheltering themselves in bad weather in the nearest haven or port. 
But avast, shipmates, let us have no dry detail, but at once get afloat for an il- 
lustrative yarn—and so here goes. 


WHO WAS THE FIRST BRITISH ADMIRAL? 

“Believe me, Ella, I grieve that our ships should lie listlessly in our havens, 
whilst these fell destroyers swecp the seas. It is a stain upon our manhood, and 
does dishonour to the God we serve.” 

“And yet, Edwin, bethink thee of the danger would betide to meet these 
dreadful men, whose pastime is the battle, and their drink the blood of their 
enemies. Who are they, Edwin; whence do they come, and wherefore do 
they seek to despoil our homes and lay waste our lands ?” 

“Truly, dearest, thy ne = manifold, and yet, for the love I bear 
thee, I will strive to answer,although the matter be scarce seemly for thine hear- 
ing. ‘Thou askest who they are : and I will teil thee. ‘They are the bravest of 
the brave—the most cruel of the inhuman—spreading desolation and destruction 
wherever their kee!s touch the strand—at sea a sweeping blast—on land a de- 
vastating pestilence, sparing no sex, nor infancy nor age—dwellings in flames 
mark their last spot of visitation, and their progress may be tracked by bloody 
carnage. These—these, my Ella, are the fearful beings who move like the ar- 
row on the water, and as a scourge upon the land.” 

“ Have they no wives, no damsels that they love, no homes ?”’ 

‘* Wives they have, obedient as slaves ; for love must be but a fierce guest in 
the breasts of such barbarians: and, as for their homes, Ella, they have no oth- 
er territory than the ocean wave—no dwelling but their ships for home. Their 
proudest boast is that they never sleep beneath a smoking roof, nor quaff the 
goblet over the hearth-stone. No, no,” and the speaker shuddered, ‘ human 
flesh and human gore is their choicest banquet.” 

‘Oh, this, indeed, is horrible, and almost exceeds belief. But thou hast not 
told me, Edwin, whence they come, and wherefore they seek to injure those 
who never did them harm.” 

‘“ Art thou not over-curious, dearest? But yet I will satisfy thee even on 
these points. ‘There are nations of the East whose practice is, on the acces- 
sion of a new monarch to the throne, to put to death all who by the ties of con- 
sanguinity might be urged by ambition or by feud to dispute the soverignty of 
the realm; but in the northern regions on the shores of the Baltic and the adja- 
cent ocean, when a king is gathered to his fathers, one of his sons is chosen to 
succeed him—the rest take the seas for their inheritance, fit out their rude ves- 
sels, and, calling themselves Sea-kings, traverse the wide waters in the search 
of prey. ‘These fertile shores of our native land, my Ella, offered too tempting 
a harvest for these freebooters to pass us by unnoticed and unattacked ; and, 
though our brave countrymen have manfully resisted the inadvers of their soil,yet 
my Ella, our island-coasts are everywhere accessible, and experience has taught 
us that those who are masters on the ocean may also rule and ravage the land. 
Such are the Vikingr—they acknowledge no laws but of their own creating— 
they have no fear but that of dying a peaceful death. Their hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand is against them. Oh! it grieves me to the 
heart, Ella, that our galleys should remain idle, with their banners drooping, 
and their men supine and slothful, drinking and diceing, whilst Albion's foes in- 
sult her to the face, and do shame to the children that she cherishes. See for 
thyself, my Ella, yonder lie our galleys, well prepared ; and hark. the drunken 
shout and noisy revelry tell of the ill condition of those men who should be 
our best defenders. Where is our King—oh! where is Alfred now? His 
voice might rouse their sluggish souls to meet the adventurous barbarians on 
the element they call theirown. Alas! he is either dead or sunk into dark 
obscurity.” 

“But, Edwin, our enemies have not lately visited these shores ; and, if they 
were to come, thinkest thou those rugged natives whom thou chidest have no 
hearts within their breasts! They have wives, they have children, they have 
homes ; and yet, should these fail to fill them for the fight, I, Edwin,—weak 
and ignorant of the art of war—yet I, Edwin, would buckle on the harness, 
and by thy side would call upon the women of England to set example to their 
husbands.” . 

Such was the conversation between a youthful pair, as standing on the ram- 
parts of a casteilated fortress, built by the Romans, on the chalky cliffs of Do- 
ver, they looked down upon the broad haven which ran far up the valley into 
the mainland. Their dress bespoke them of elevated rank, and the frank and 
fearless look of the man was admirably mated with the beautiful but determin- 
ed countenance of the female. It was the gorgeous evening of a resplendent 
summer’s day—the clear, glistening, and unruffled waters were descending with 
the ebb of tide between the rocky barriers that bounded the shores of Gaul and 
the shores of Britain—the sun was throwing his last bright flash upon the chalky 
cliffs between Calais and Boulogne, and, excepting here and there the coracle 
of a fisherman, no object was visible upon the surface of the sea. The deep 
valley which formed the extensive haven had numerous watchtowers erected for 
the use of mariners, acting in the double capacity of shelter to the men and se- 
curity to the vessels; the cables of the latter being passed around them, or 
made fast to iron ringbolts in the walls. And there laid the galleys made of 
stout oak timber, cal many of them pulling sixty oars, together with smaller 
vessels for the purposes of commerce, and boats with wooden frames and sides 
of wicker-work, over which was tightly stretched the tough bull-hides, imper- 
vious to water. Onone cliff, three hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
stood the castle erected by Julius Cesar, and looking like an iron crown upon 
the brow of Time. Sloping inwards, in graceful descent, were the corn-fields, 
rich with the ripening grain down tothe very verge of the haven. On the op- 
posite eminence were a few scattered habitations, whilst lower down, almost 
suspended in mid-air, appeared a straggling town, with its busy inhabitants. 
Beyond, as the view was directed down the Channel—was that famed cliff 
which Shakspeare has since immortalized, lifting its head into the very hea- 
vens, and frequently capping itself with clouds. But now it rose in the clear 
blue sky, and whilst the part of the peak next to the sea was in the shade, the 
inland portion was glowing in the brightness of the setting sun. No sound 
was heard but the voices of the boisterous mariners taking their evening cheer 
—the face of creation seemed joyous in its beauty, and all was still and pas- 
sionless. 

The boast of Ella excited no smile upon the countenance of her husband, but 
the tinge of shame spread itself upon his cheek. He felt for the degrada- 
tion of his country, that could arouse the delicacy of woman to the hardihood 
of the hero. 

“ My best beloved!” he replied, with mingled fondness and energy, “ oh! 
would to Heaven the wives of our chiefs were all like thee! I know thou 
valuest my affection, Ella, but thou lovest my honour moré, and I do prize the 
proud distinction in my heart. Before the symbol of man’s redemption I have 
knelt in the dark watches of the night, and prayed that the arm of Omnipotence 
might be unbared to smite these rude barbarians, whose gods are gods of blood 
sik cheughees, so that my countrymen may be made the instruments of their 
chastisement. But see, my Ella! there are travellers wending their course 
this way, perchance to shelter for the night. I must to the warder’s post, and 
welcome them with hospitality befitting the high station which I occupy. Don 
thyself with smiles, love! and shed thy mournful looks, which ill become thy 
beauty. Oh, Ella! life without thee would be the death of hope to my heart ; 
and though the prospect of leaving thee behind is maddening torture, yet would 
I peril my existence to serve my country.” 

The travellers approached the well-defended gateway, and requested admit- 
tance, which, after some preliminary inquiries, was granted. One of them was 
a man apparently about twenty-five or thirty years of age, of rather fair com- 
plexion, of noble countenance, blue eyes, and light auburn hair. The other 
was what in those days was called a stalwart man, of ponderous make, and gi- 
gantic limbs, indicating the possession of great strength. Both were habited in 
the doublet of the peasant, but the latter evinced a reckless impetuosity in his 
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manner that evidenced acquaintance with a martial life, as one accustomed to | and admiration: whilst those of the soldiers who had caught her inspiration, 


command. ? 
‘‘ Most noble Earl,” said he, addressing Edwin, who stood ready to receive 
them, ‘ we come to claim thy hospitality. I, as an old soldier, assuming the 


garb of peaceful occupation ; and this, my companion, who for many a weary — dark-blue waters—not a sound was heard but the gentle washing of the mimic 
or myself, the roughest food, | wave upon the shingly beach. Alone, upon that hoary cliff, where the Ro- 
ale, will be dainty fare ; but for this, my comrade, who | man eagle spread his bannered wings, stood a human being, communing with 
Tet | his own sad heart. 


mile has acted as my guide to thy stronghold. 
moistened by a cup 0 
hath been faithful in the midst of peril, let him have gentler feast.” 
“IT need it not, my noble master,” said the guide, respectfully but firmly ; | 
*‘ hard and coarse has been my sustenance for many a day, and I am inured to 
toil. I would but crave to share thy meal, or, if that should be considered too | 
great an arrogance, I can, in the depths of my humility, rest contented with what 
thou canst spare.” 
“T venerate the brave, old warrior!” returned Edwin, “and I respect the 


faithful. Both shall be my guests ; for this is no time for rank, however elevat- | aright. But will the Immortal strive with frail mortality !—will the Eternal 


ed, to shrink from contact with honesty, however humble. Come, then, my 
friends,—the best the castle can afford shall be at your behest ; and, as you 
seem to have travelled far, perchance you may inform me of the state of | 
distant parts, and whether our brave King Alfred has collected any forces to | 
drive the murdering Northmen from our shores.” 

“Thy welcome shall be duly henoured, most noble Earl,” uttered the veteran 
soldier, “‘ for though I can endure rough fare, yet does my palate relish dainty | 
viands, if so be there is enough to satisfy the cravings of my hunger ; and as for 
the ale or mead, my throat is of a thirsty soil, that requires frequent moistening. | 
The news I have shall be told to thee, for it is for this especial purpose I have 
sought thee out.” 

“*Coine, then, my friends, and I will marshal you to fair refreshment and to 
ng rest !” exclaimed Edwin, as he turned to lead the way into the inner 

eep. 

And yet, most noble Earl, I must crave thy indulgence for brief space,” 
urged the disguised soldier. ‘* Dust and toil have soiled my skin, and I would 
fain perform ablution ere I enter thy sky-like dwelling. Of a certes, this place 
is strong,”’ added he, casting arapid glance around : “the Roman Eagle knew 
full well the spot to build his lofty nest, and with a few stout hands and gallant 
hearts, thou mightest hold the eyrie here for ever.”’ | 

The strangers cleansed themselves by washing in icy-cold water, drawn from 
a well some four hundred feet in depth, and then followed their host, who com- | 
manded the fortress, into a spacious hall, where the board was spread with sub- 
stantial fare ; and the retainers having taken their places, the old soldier and 
his guide were invited to take the post of honour near the Earl. This the sol- 
dier promptly accepted, and his companion also advanced, but, as if checked 
by sudden recollection, he turned abruptly round, and took his station lower 
down. When the repast was over, and the ale began to circulate, 

“* And now for thine information, Sir Knight?” demanded Edwin, “ for well | 
I wot that though thy corselet is not upon thy breast,nor thy helmet on thy brow, 
thou hast carried banner in the field.” 

‘* Ay, and upon the ocean, too,” returned the other proudly, as he raised his 
athletic arm, in fancy that he was still grasping his weapon in the midst of the 
melée : ‘my axe hath cleft the skull of many a northern bear, and it was by 
this hand that the Sea-King Hubba met his death.” 

This was uttered in an off-hand, careless manner, as a matter of fact, and not 
as anempty boast. The questions and observations of the young commander 
of the garrison had been distinctly heard throughout the hall, for he had spoken 
loud, and instant silence was the result. In fact, so little communication was 
kept up between different places in the island, that very little was known of 
what was a¢tually transpiring even in adjacent neighbourhoods. Rumours had 
reached the castle, though they had been concealed from the Lady Ella, that 
the Northmen were ravaging the shores of the Thames, and expectation was 
rife that they would advance upon the Cinque Ports. This it was that silenced 
every tongue. There was an almost breathless anxiety to hear the reply ; and, | 
as not a word was lost, its effects were instantaneous. There was a clang of 
armour as the soldiers arose hastily from their benches. A shout—a deafening 
shout—rung through the spacious apartment, and every eye glistened with the | 


warrior’s delight, as their welcome was poured forth,—‘“ Waes-hael to the Earl | the sound of the voice had frequently struck upon the chords of his memory, 


of Berks !—Alfred and Wessex to the rescue !” 

“‘ Forgive me, noble Thane,” said Earl Edwin, rising and tendering his seat 
at the head of the board to the veteran, for his bravery was well known though | 
his person was not: ‘ forgive me, that I should have been so dull as not to feel 
an intuition of thy rank, and that I should thus unseemly have had no better 
— for thy worth and dignity. As my guest, I would not question thee 
touching thy name and title. ‘Thou didst require food and rest in the name of 
an old soldier i 

‘And right frankly, as a young and noble Knight, didst thou freely give them 
to me,” returned the venerated nobleman, interrupting him, and, taking the 
extended hand, which he grasped with fervour, added—* Thus have I met thy 
father’s pledge, Sir Earl, when cased in mail; and soon I trust to hear my 
gauntlet clash with thine, and ring a death-knell to our enemies.” ’ 

Then, turning to the soldiers, he uttered with energy— 

“ Yes, my gallant friends! Iam the Earl of Berks, come from a desperate 
conflict and a bloody field. Our inveterate foes have landed on our shores, and 
triumphed ; and this old carcase should have been left lifeless among the slain, 
but that I hoped our misfortunes might be retrieved, and I might yet wreak my 
vengeance on the Danes. My guide reports that, flushed with victory, their 
fleet is coasting round, and soon will pass these hoary cliffs. Bethink ye, 
friends,—shall not our galleys meet them in the figh: ? Will ye not aid to launch 
the warlike keel, and show these robbers that the Saxon blood still flows in pur- 
ple veins ?” 

There was at first a slight response of approbation made to this appeal, but 
it soon subsided into murmurs, for the rumoured approach of the dreaded 
Northmen had cooled down many a courage which would otherwise have been 
uproarious in expressions of defiance. The King, Alfred, had been missing 
several months : and, as no tidings had been heard of him, conjecture had giv- 
en him over unto death. Still no other Prince had arisen to claim the crown ; 
and the soldiers, considering themselves without a sovereign head, were droop- 
ing in their courage, and supine in their actions. At last one of them 
arose :— 

“‘ Where is the King?” demanded he. 
crown upon a dead man’s head ?” 

‘ Ay,—where is the King!” repeated several voices ; and, the silence once 
broken, the confusion of harangues threatened to become general. 

“You, yourself, most noble Thane, have been driven from the field by these 
maraud rs: the flower of Wessex has fallen : how, then, could we resist so 
formidable a band! Raise your pennon, Earl of Berks, and tell us for what are 
we to fight ?” 

_“* Ay,—for what are we to fight!” passed from mouth to mouth, in noisy 
discord, as the soldiers listlessly drooped their heads, or looked round the board 

for companion-like approval. 

“For what are ye to fight!” repeated the veteran Earl, as he swayed his 
huge body to and fro in anger. “ Dastards !—nithing! Dare ye put such 
questioning tome! Is not this your native land? Are ye not fathers—bro- 
thers—husbands—sons! Have ye not homesteads and hearths—wives—chil- 
dren—mothers—sisters ? And do ye ask for whom are ye to fight? Now, by 
Him who hung upon the accursed tree ! ? : 

But the wrath of the Earl was stayed. The malediction he was about to 
utter was checked whilst yet upon his tongue, for the white garments of the 

Lady Ella flashed in the torch-light, as she stood like a sudden apparition by 
the side of her husband. There was a deep flush upon her cheek, but not of 
feminine delicacy or womanly modesty,—it was the red hue of indignation. 
Her brow was contracted and stern, her eye vivid and piercing, as she 
threw contemptuous glances on the men at-arms. Close behind her appeared 





“What ! are we to do battle for a 





‘ for my very life. What is the infirmity of man, that Omnipotence should pun- 


| At length, he again spoke, as he looked with earnestness on the waters below. 


‘morning light we shall see the white foam of their oars, and hear the wild song 


| thought again endeavoured to trace analogies, but remembrance was once more 





a female attendant, bearing a highly-polished steel breastplate, and a youth- 
ful page with a helmet of the same material, having for its crest, in frosted 
silver, a white hart at bay. The armed men looked down, abashed, as the 


undaunted lady boldly presented herself to their view and thus addressed | 


them :— 

__ “ Soldiers !” said she,‘‘ which of you will return a despised man to his home ? 
if any, let them rise and depart.” She paused a moment, but there was no re- 
sponse. “Oh, no!” continued she, “ for it is better to sink under the weight 
of death, than to live and bear the burthen of disgrace. Which of you will 
tremble to meet the enemy? If there is but one, let him doff his armour, and 
break his spear, and hide within the caverns of the castle.” Again she stop- 
ped a short interval, and then went on. “There are none; for the shrink- 
ings of fear are continuous, and the pangs they cause musi he more horrible 
than the sudden death of honour. The children of Christianity will not crouch 
like licked dogs before the worshippers of demons. Why, then,this moody re- 
servation 1” She was once more silent ; but though some few gazed upon 
the beautiful woman with stern pride, not unmingled with pleasure, no voice 


was raised in reply. ‘The tongues of men—of warriors, cleave to their 
mouths ; they are dumb before the feebleness of woman.” She turned to her 
attendant, who buckled on the breastplate ; and then taking the helinct, she 


placed it on her head. ‘ Here, then, will I array myself in martial guise, and 
now listen to my vow.” She raised an exquisitely carved ivory representation 
of the Crucifixion above her head in front, and continued, “ Upon this sacred 
emblem do I swear never to relinquish these trappings, till by my husband’s 
side { meet death in defeat, or life in victory ;’ and bringing the cross to her 
lips, she fervently kissed it. ' 7 i 


Like a well-sculptured statue of Minerva did the fair heroine stand, imzove- 
able Mr the vow ascended up to Heaven, and was recorded in the presence of 
the Deity. The young Earl, her husband, gazed upon her with tenderness 


She Avion. 


loudly shouted, as they struck their mailed hands together, ‘‘ Death in defeat, 
or life in victory !” 
The hall was cleared—the night moon rose and shed its pale lustre upon the 


‘* God of light and life,” said he, ‘‘ give me thy guidance and support in this 
trying tine of difficulty and peril. ‘Thy hand hath been heavy upon me, and 
my strength is consumed because of thine anger. Mine enemies revile me, 
and even those who were my friends, have fallen from me, whilst many hunt 


ish it? I have erred in my mortal judgment, for hard is it to counsel or to judge 


set his everlasting power to struggle with perishing dust? King of kings, I 
prostrate my spirit before thy awful throne, and call upon Thee to hear and to 
answer my cry.” For several minutes he remained with folded arms, his eyes 
directed to the bright heavens above, and his lips moving, as if in secret prayer. 


“ How calm is everything around :—nature reposes beneath the silver lamp 
which God hath hung on Ligh, to show his ness and his providence ;—all 
but the heart of man, for whom these things were made, is still. Wonderful 
are the works of the Creator, and in wisdom doth He govern them.” Once more 
he paused, as his keen sight was directed towards the headland, now known as 
the South Foreland. He bent himself upon his knees, arched his hand above 
his brow to shade his eyes, and then, as he resumed his former position, he ut- 
tered :—‘‘I am deceived—it is but the misty vapour of the night! And yet by 


as they dare us to the battle. Why did the nobles forsake the standard of the 
king? Wherefore did they turn their backs and flee? And thou too who didst 
share my joys and sorrows :—where art thou? A beautiful and a holy thing is 
the love of woman ; and though all the world abandon me, still wilt thou be 
found faithful among the faithless. But——,” he turned short round, as the 
sound of approaching footsteps were heard, and beheld the bulky form of the 
Earl of Berks. 

“ How now, Sir Guide !” exclaimed the noble,addressing the watcher : “ hast 
seen aught to warrant the correctness of this report?” 

“There is not a sail upon the ocean, nor a moving thing upon the earth 
visible, besides ourselves,” returned the guide, who had on the previous day 
conducted the Earl to the castle. 

“Then happily the rumour was but idle breadth vainly spent,” exclaimed the 

arl. 

“Nay, most noble Thane,” returned the other; ‘it is my hope not vainly 
spent, since it has brought thee hither; and surely thy presence must arouse 
these sluggish mariners from their stupor ; and with thee to lead them on, they 
may yet be induced to meet the enemy. The Dane is drugged with conquest : he 
reposeth in the confidence of victory, and will not dream of an opposing force 
to contest his passage to the West.” 

“Thou utterest but the truth, Sir Guide,” replied the Earl; and were yon 
droning slumberers like thee,we might awake these plunderers from their living 
sleep, to plunge them in the sleep of death. Rut what availeth murmuring ! 
we will try those mariners on the first opening of the day. Earl Edwin, our 
brave hosi, hath already warned them to the muster; and with the Lady Ella 
—now Heaven defend that noble woman—will draw out his men-at-arms, and 
bear us company. Yet whatavaileth, when the free spirit of man sinketh into 
the abject subjection of fear! Were the king but known to be alive, it would 
be something to stir them up.” 

“Ts there then such power in the name of king t” asked the guide. ‘“ Will 
not the leading of a brave old warrior like thyself suffice to draw them toa 
combat in defence of all that the God of nature has made precious to the 
soul?” 

The Earl gazed upon the enthusiastic speaker with doubt and perplexity ; 


as they journeyed together the day before, and produced a thrilling sensation 
in the heart ; but where he had before heard it, or whether he had ever previ- 
ously listened to its accents, he could not tell. And now, when with such 
energy he spoke in language wholly unsuited to the peasant’s garb, busy 


at fault. 

“Ttell thee what, Sir Guide—for by that title I suppose it behoveth me to 
address thee, although my guess is shrewd that thou art other than thou seem- 
est, yet I tell thee what,—the very name of Alfred would be a rallying to urge 
them on to fight. Would he were here himself! but beshrew the churls whose 
coward hearts betrayed him, and fled like chaff before the first rush of the in- 
vader. Oh! had I then have known him, and he would have listened to the 
counsel of a plain old soldier. But the retrospect is useless : traitors swarm the 
land, and those who call themselves noble, have bent theirknee in humiliation 
to the Dane. 

‘“‘ What thou sayest, hath also reached my ears,’’ returned the guide : ‘as well 
that the price of blood hath been set upon the royal head. May not this prevent 
the king quitting his concealment ?” 

“* Would to heaven I knew the spot that shelters him,” exclaimed the Earl ; 
‘he should find one heart and one sword firmly devoted to hiscause. But hark’ye, 
Sir Guide, what sayest thou? Should our lives be our own, and our limbs 
be free, after the events of the coming day, wilt thou join me ina pilgrimage to 
search for the king’s retirement—though beshrew my folly, I know him not; 
hast knowledge of his person, friend ?”’ 

“He hath been seen by me,” returned the guide ; “yet wouldI not pledge 








my faith to recognise his features. As for that same pilgrimage, Sir Earl, if 
thou wilt let me ‘tend upon thee in the journey "dg 

“Tush, tush, man, we will care for each other,” responded the grey-headed 
noble. ‘* What are titles, or what is blood, when the brotherhood is honour ? 
But the night is waning apace ; thou hast been watching long ; go seek thy rest, 
and my old eyes, though somewhat dim, will naturally by instinct see these rob- 
bers, should they round yon point.” 

The guide hesitated. 

‘* Nay, nay, it shall be so, or here we break our league ; thou to thy couch, I 
to my sentinel duty.” 

The morning broke bright and fair, and gave promise of a lovely day. Atan 
early hour, the Earl of Berks repaired to the armoury, where he selected mar- 
tial harness, though with difficulty, on account of his huge bulk. The guide 
was readily supplied in a suit of Earl Edwin’s. The men-at-arms were drawn 
out in full array ; but there was no cheerful compliance with the military com- 
mands of their chief, who, with Lady Ella, rode at their head as they descended 
the steep passage to the haven in the valley. The gathering of the mariners 
had been prompt, for the orders were imperative ; and their light shields and 
chain-mail glistened in the rising sun as they moved actively about, preparing 
their vessels for the open sea. The bright pennons floated on the gentle 
breeze ; and the dark brown sails, contrasted with the rich stream, gave a rich 
colouring to the picture. 

The whole of the inhabitants had assembled to witness the martial array, for 
rumours of expected fight with the Danes had been swift in their circulation ; 
and curiosity, perhaps mingled with better feelings, had drawn together a large 
concourse of expecting witnesses. At length, the cavalcade halted, and the 
sailors saluted the leaders with a cheer; but there was no response—a settled 





gloom lowered on the brow of the soldiers, and the infectious sullenness was | 


soon communicated to the mariners. 


“My friends, my gallant friends!” exclaimed Earl Edwin, when all had col- 
lected within the compass of his voice ; “information hath reached the castle, 


' 





that the cruel Northmen are about to pass our shores on a plundering expedi- 
tion in the West ; and should they succeed, wot ye that we are safe? Be- 
sides, brave mariners, have we not one common country, and one common 
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“Tam no Sir Knight,” returned the man; “my blood doth flow 
as coolly in my veins, as thy blood doth in thine.” 

: There was a whispering and shuddering amongst the mariners, who recog- 
nised in the uncouth being a noted soothsayer of that time ; and they resi 
their labour to gaze upon him. But at this moment, the messenger arrived, 
and reported that the ships of the Danes were slowly advancing between the 
two headlands, being nearest to that which was most distant, (since called the 
North Foreland), aid that in less than a couple of hours, they would be abreast 
the haven. 

** Hasten, then, my gallant friends ?” exclaimed Earl Edwin, impressively, 
and with earnest gestures ; “let us give our enemy battle.” 

‘“« Thine efforts are but a useless mockery of the Divine art,” uttered the 
soothsayer ; * thou wilt sacrifice thy men, and £ 

Here his further speech was stayed by the almost breathless haste of a vene- 
rable man, clad in the habiliments of a priest, who, rushing forward, reared a 
massive silver crucifix in the air, and faced the people. For several minutes he 
could not get his utterance ; but no voice was raised, scarcely a sound was 
heard but the deep breathing of the assembled throng, who bowed down their 
heads in reverence of the sacred symbol. 

“Get thee behind me, Satan!” at length exclaimed he to the soothsayer. 
“ ana from hence, lest I should curse thee.” 

‘I fear not thy bans, proud priest,” responded the individual addressed ; 
“nor will the sign thou bearest daunt my spirit. Thou wouldst counsel to de- 
stroy, whilst I would strive to save.” 

“¢ Dastard and traitor !” exclaimed the Earl of Berks, as he partly unsheathed 
his sword and then thrust it back with violence into the scabbard, as he said, 
“And yet ’tis almost as dastardly to notice thee, thou miscreant! who hast 
thus bearded the holy priest of our religion.” 

‘* Nay, do not hesitate, most gallant warrior,” calmly uttered the uncouth- 
looking being ; ‘thy falcon is ill bred, and will fly at every prey. Hast thou 
not heard the famed tradition? Thus saith the oracle—” 

Until the oak shall thickly grow, 
A wall to compass Britain’s shore, 
Her sons must fly before the foe, 
Her soil be reddened with their gore. 
“ Look for thyself, most valiant soldier,”—and he threw his arms and body quite 
round—* where, where, are those mural oaks that are to form a barrier to the 
enemy ?” 

The mariners and the men-at-arms heard the tradition, and it did not tend 
to lessen their distaste to meet the Danes. They looked around them with 
a distrust of their own strength bordering on dismay: even the veteran Earl 
of Berks felt the tincture of superstition , a his mind, and Edwin, with re- 
gret and anger, beheld the pernicious effects that had been produced. The 
soothsayer saw his advantage, and was about to follow it up, but the priest 
again erected the crucifix, and smote him to the ground—a corpse. 

Fierce were the looks of the soldiers, yet they dared not approach the sacred 
symbol, the cross arms of which were stained with the blood of the fallen man. 
Swords were plucked from their scabbards, and dagger-hilts were handled—the 
tumult was running high—when the venerable Prior of the monastery advanced 
in his sacerdotal robes, and putting the crowd aside on either hand, grasped the 
crucifix, exclaiming, 2 

‘“* Men and brethren! wherefore is this dishonour to our holy church? The 
impious hath been laid low, and will ye doom your immortal souls to everlasting 
misery? Kneel, kneel, my children, and implore the pardon of the Most High, 
lest His wrath be kindled and His arm be outstretched to destroy! Delay not 
to implore forgiveness, and I will plead in your behoof.” 

The deep sonorous voice of the Prior, as he raised the cross above the inani- 
mate body of the soothsayer, had its full effect, and ina few minutes every 
knee was bent, every head was uncovered, and every eye was fixed upon the ve- 
nerable man. With a look of pride, he cast an eagle glance around, and his 
voice was about to be lifted up in fervent prayer, when his - fell and became 
rooted upon the countenance of the humble guide of the Earl of Berks, who 
had taken a solitary station—his head bare, and thrown back, as, unconscious of 
all before him, he was earnestly engaged in silent devotion. 

“God of Mercy! I thank thee,” exclaimed the Prior, “ for Thou has res- 
ponded favourably to the petition of Thy servant, andI shall die content.” He 
then advanced towards the guide, and holding the crucifix over his head, he ut- 
tered—“ Manifold are Thy forbearances, who sitteth on Thy throne in glory: 
here manifest Thy love to these frail children of the dust, and whilst thou stay- 
est their presumption, oh! pardon their iniquities. Instil into their hearts a 
desire to serve Thee; nerve their arms that they may smite the coming foe, 
and for Thy great name alone achieve the victory. Sovereignof Heaven and 
Earth ! and Thou who leddest captivity captive and overcame the grave ! 
raise up for us an arm of might, a tower of strength and then, in a voice 
that po amongst the cliffs, he shouted to the amazed multitude, as he di- 
rected their attention to the guide—* Soldiers and mariners, and ye whose 
peaceful occupation must now be laid aside to encounter coming danger, behold 
your King !” 

The guide looked placidly around, and then bowed his head before the holy 
sign; but not sothe assembled groups of warriors and sailors At first, sur- 
prise and respect had kept them silent, whilst many of them doubted, till at 
length the guide himself addressed them. 

“Yes, my brave friends, you see your Monarch here before you—I am Al- 
fred !”” 

Then arose loud shouts of weleome—then were heard the enthusiastic 
cheers of loyal subjects; but Alfred waved his hand, and silence was again 
restored. 

“ Brief space we have for greetings now, my friends; and you, my noble 
lady and most worthy thanes, one and all, I thank ye. But let us loose our 
galleys and to the fight: away, away, my gallant friends. And as for yon poor 
remnant of mortality”—he pointed to the body of the soothsayer—* his riddle 
is already read.” 

He waved his hand towards the galleys, and went on— 

Our oaks when launched upon the sea 
Will guard our native coast, 

And England’s wooden walls shall be 
Her best defence and boast. 


So saying, he sprang on board the nearest galley, crying ‘‘ On, on, and follow 
your King !” 

Both soldiers and sailors promptly caught the allusion to the ships as wooden 
walls: it seemed, with the presence of the Sovereign, to have aroused all the 
lion of their nature. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed ; not an instant was 
lost ; the embarkation was now as rapid as it had before been tardy: the wo- 
men caught the feeling of the moment, and urged and encouraged the men. 
The vessels were getting into motion, when there arose a shout in that which 
held the King—“ The standard—the standard—the royal streamer !’’—but 
there was none to be found ; and still the tumult increased, though Alfred him- 
self vainly strove to repress it. The Prior had been spreading forth his hands 
to impart his blessing on the expedition : he heard the cry—he felt the danger 
of delay, and impressed with the importance of inspiring the men with courage, 
he firmly grasped the crucifix, and fastening to its apex 4 small red flag, he 
boarded the royal galley, ascended the turret in the prow, and, raising the 
symbol in the air, exclaimed, with solemn emphasis, “ Behold your banner— 
the standard of eternal safety! Away, away; ply well your oars, nerve all 
your arms; look to the cross, red as it is with recent sacrilice, and victory is 
ours !” 

Grand and glorious was the spectacle, as the well-manned galleys swept 
down the haven ; their crews answering to the cheers of those who remained 
onshore. The Lady Ella had kept her vow, and she stood by her husband’s 
side in a conspicuous part of one of the galleys, her countenance stern but 
beautiful. Yes, there she stood, with the shield upon her arm, like some fair 
goddess, ready to throw protection round our hero. Brief time elapsed before 
the armament was moving on the open sea, and making for the point round 





cause? Let us then, my friends, meet these robbers on the element, whose | which the unsuspecting Danes must come. And come they did ; not in a com- 
dominion should be yours alone !—the day is propitious—for it is the festival of | pact body, but lulled into confidence by recent victory, their ships were strag- 
that holy saint who first preached the Gospel of Christianity on these shores, | gling hither and thither. The galleys bore down upon them with irresistible 


and taught us the true religion for the redemption of man! We will raise our 
voices to him in earnest supplication, that he will intercede with the God of 
Baitle to give us victory! Haste, then, my intrepid men-at-arms, haste, then, 


| 
} 


to embark ;—and ye brave mariners unmoor your galleys, and invigorate your | 


hearts. A swift messenger has gone along the coast to ascertain the where- 
abouts of those our enemies. And see, my friends, he comes!” The 
Earl pointed to a horseman, whose fleet steed was decending the hill at the im- 
minent risk of his rider's neck. ‘Yes, he comes, waving the promised signal 
which tells us of their approach. On board then, soldiery, the veteran Earl of 
Berks will be your leader; and by God's good will, we will this day show them 
deeds that will gladden our fellow-countrymen, and rally them together, till we 
sweep the invaders from our land.” 

A feeble shout was the only response to this appeal. The recent defeat 
of the troops had been spread abroad with numerous exaggerations, and it was 
Nevertheless, the or- 


evident that but few hearts were eager for the affray. 
ders were sullenly obeyed, and the soldiers commenced embarking, when an 
uncouth being, with long matted hair, and habited in a loose gown of coarsest 
texture, suddenly rushed before the Earl. ‘“ Stay—stay them, noble Thane !”’ 
shouted he, “ else are they as she ep appointed to the slaughter. 

‘* What madman art thou 7” demanded the Earl of Berks, as he drew close 
to the speaker; “ canst thou prophecy or good or evil. Peace, or the gag 
shall stop thy brawling !” : : ; 


force : the conflict was sanguinary and desperate ; but the largest ships of the 
sea-rovers were carried before the others could come up; the Danes would 
take no quarter, and almost to a man were killed. Ably did the archers play 
upon the enemy, and bravely did each mariner and soldier perform his bloody 
duty. Throughout the battle, the Prior retained his lofty station unharmed, 
though the missiles flew thickly about him. There he retained his conspicuous 
and sacred standard, nearly six feet in altitude, so as to be visible to every eye 5 
it invigorated the Britons, whilst the bearer, by his harangues, instilled fresh 
courage in their hearts. ‘The King inspired his warriors by his own acts of ve- 
lour: the brave old Earl of Berks, his battle-axe gleaming in the sun, carrie 
death wherever he came ; and the Lady Ella, rising superior to the weakness 
| of her sex, not only fought by the side of her asthe husband, but more than 
once, by her quick perception, warded off blows that might have proved fatal to 
him she loved. 

Loud rose the shouts of the bold mariners, amidst the ye 
and desperate were the attacks of the latter upon the galley of the royal Al- 
fred for the purpose of tearing down the sacred standard ; but every effort ter- 
minated in defeat ; it still rose high and triumphant in the air as @ rallying-point 
for the children of conquest 


Ils of the barbarians, 
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The aged and the women and the children, from th lofty cliffs, beheld a 
contest, and frequently the sound of their ardent shouts were borne upon the 
waters to the ears of fathers, and husbands, and sons, whose quick blows up- 
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on the enemy evinced how inspiriting was the acclaim. At length, after a 
three hours’ fight, the Danes were conquered, and sixteen of their vessels re- 
mained in the hands of the conquerors as trophies of their conquest; and 
though there was wailing and lamentation amongst the widows and orphans, yet 
even these were silent when the Prior, standing upon the spot from which they 
had that morning embarked, reared his holy emblem, and offered up thanks to 
the Deity who had given them the victory. 

The standard of Alfred—ruddy as it was, and with its pennon attached, was 


s from Dover, and from that time the red-croxs became the badge of ho- 
nourable knighthood and the banner of the kingdom. 
Alfred was the first English monarch who led a rvyal fleet against the enemy ; 
and now, I ask, can it be any longer a matter of doubt as to wHo was THE 
Fiest “‘ritisH Apmirav! 


SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET AL}. 
A TOUR BY W. PATISON HUNTER, ESg.—[Continued.] 


The last Number concluded rather abruptly with the story of the reconnais- 
sance on the enemy at Zahlé. I must adda few words of explanation as to 
the unfavourable light in which that account may seem to place the moun- 
taineers, in respect to moral courage. ,There are two points which when re- 
cited go far to remove such impressions. ‘The une, that the Emir Aballah fear- 
ed the responsibility of exposing his men to conflict in the absence of the Emir 
Beschir, and the other, that, in common with the bravest of their class, such 
men feel a want ofnerve when away from their own hills. ‘They had besides 
experienced many severe lessons of the disciplme and superiority of organised 
cavalry in the Plain—and Ibrahim’s cavalry was the most effective portion of 
his army. The former reckless severities, alsu, practised by Ibrahim, when he 
maintained a large standing army in the country, without foreign foe, had still 
left ill-defined traits of fear in their minds. .\nd now, altheugh Ibrahim had 
in reality fallen,his mere name was associated with the same exaggerated notions 
of power and evil design. .But these mountamecrs, when the rest of Syria was 
resistless under the iron rule of the Egyptian Pacha, had waged war against 
him, and though many thousand troops were at different times collected in the 
Boccah, in order only to make harassing incursions into their mountains—though 
their villages were frequently pillaged and burnt—their intercourse with the 
markets of the country interrupted—their chiefs bought over to side with their 
oppressor,—under every disadvantage they stil! had defied, and defied success- 
fully, the power of Ibrahim. On these grounds, therefore, I believe that there 
was not a man with us that day, but who, in actual combat, would have sup- 
ported the high character for courage which the inhabitants of those mountains 
have acquired. 

Capt. Laué desiring to see the Emir Beschir, who was staying at a village 
five hours distant, called El Hirby, we started for that destination next morn- 
ing. Our route, which Iay S. W. over the mountains, was of a more unculti- 
vated character than any we had traversed from Beyrout. This would not ap- 

ar to arise from any poverty of soil, for on the contrary, it was rich and al- 
fvial nearly tothe summits, which traces in every direction of former terraces 
and embankments, but is to be found in the fact of this portion of the range 
being more accessible from the plain, and hence more liable to military inroads. 
‘The diflerence in respect to cultivation compared with the district nearer the 
sea, and extending from the Nabhr-el-Kelb to the Nahr-el-Maamiltein, is very 
great. The latter, an extent of about fifteen miles, present the most cheering 
prospect in Lebanon for industry and population ; although, perhaps, naturally 
less fertile than other parts. But then the mountains rise on every side in lof- 
ty ridges, almost perpendicular from the Plain. Here the country, slightly un- 
dulated and expansive, was comparatively gloomy and desolate: the ruins of 
several lately burnt villages were pointed out to us, and also several in which 
the pla sue had manifested itself. 

We found El Hirby a hamlet in process of reconstruction, and most favoura- 
bly situated for agricultural purposes. The Emir was residing in a lately 
finished cottage. On being shown into one of the rooms (it was mid-day) we 
disturbed the several courtiers who were in attendance enjoying their steséa : 
and when they were aroused, the first person distinguishable, amidst the gene- 
ral yawns and efforts at waking, was Sheikh Francis of fighting celebrity at 
Jouni. Three orfour gaily equipped mountaineers shortly announced the ap- 
proach of the Prince, who entered and seated himself in one of the corners. 
His furrowed countenance seemed strongly to denote determination and bold- 
ness of character.* He directly commenced conversation, making the drago- 
man kneel close beside him, and professed to be much interested in the result 
of the reconnaissance—speculated on future movements—and indeed manifest- 

ad in conversation every mark of energy and intelligence. The Captain after 
a little time recurred to the subject of Ibrahim and the Boccah, and explained 
to the Emir what he considered many weak points inthe enemy’s position. In 
conclusion he urged upon him the favourable opportunity which existed for a 
night attack being made ; drawing hisinferences equally from the demoraliza- 
tion of the Egyptian troops, their unwariness, and the natural disadvantages 
of their position. He inquired how many armed men the Emir had in Homa- 
nah, to which the latter replied ‘‘two thousand infantry and five hundred ca- 
valry.”.. The Captain told him that with half that number of mountaineers, he 
would answer at the penalty of his head for success. After a considerable par- 
ley the Emir thus gave his decision—“ If you will get the General to send me 
three thousand Turkish troops in addition to my own, and twenty pieces of can- 
non, I will make the attack, but,”’ he continued “ Jf youcan get the Commo- 
dore to come with a thousand of his ship soldiers, I would like it better.” 

I will not stay to inquire whether the Emir was right or wrong in the above 
conclusions, but, having told the story, it is only fair I should add a few more 
words respecting Capt. Laué. j 

There can, I think, be little doubt as regards the probabilities of success, had 
the Captain's scheme been carried into effect. Onsubsequently visiting Zahlé 
{ found every disadvantage as to position which he had foretold, and I have 
since heard that opinion corroborated by British officers of rank and merit, who 
likewise visited the locality. Yet it was not the disadvantages of the enemy’s 
position, or the bravery of the mountaineers, or any other consideration, which 
influenced Capt. Laué in his opinion, beside the simple fact of the extreme de- 
moralization of the Egyptian soldiery. 

We took our leave of the Emir, who hospitably pressed us to remain for the 
night, and, after a long ride, arrived the same evening at Beyrout. 

: * * 





* 

[am happy to have at length arrived at a stage in this narrative, in which, 
following the current of my story, we must leave for a time “the din of war's 
alarms,” and pursue other more peaceful and less onerous topics. Affairs in 
Syria at this period, suddenly assumed an altogether quiescent aspect. The pa- 
ralysed enemy, shut up in the interior, were without aggressive forcee—dismem- 
bered and impoverished—requiring only a blow to complete their destruction. 
The condition of the Lebanon mountaineers we have lately had an in- 
sight into—unwilling of themselves to infringe upon the temporary status quo. 
On the other hand the Turkish conquerors, whose ranks now contained nearly 
15,000 men, were resting upon their laurels, and had even less belligerent fea- 
tures than either of the former. Instead of the previous hourly movements— 
sudden expeditions, skirmishes, bombardments, and such like, which kept every 
one upon the gui vive—when great ends were achieved with small and unassu- 
ming means—there was the gay pomp and appanage of war, but divested en- 
tirely of its fiercer attributes Titles and decorations had arrived so thickly 
from the Porte, that it was a matter of some difficulty to distinguish a former 
acquaintance, under their numerous new grades of Meeraligh, Ferik, and Pa- 
sha. ‘There was besides the newly-formed European Staff (who all enjoyed an 
increased local rank)—the Seraglio gates (or English quarters) were guarded 
by our smart artillerymen, and flanked on either side by English howitzers. 
Groups of well-mounted officers, decked in all the beauty of military precision, 
were everywhere to be met—and the bustling orderly serjeants stalked on their 
varied errands, even through the motley groups of the bazaars. But, as I have 
said, it was only the external appanage ; not a word of fighting was whispered 
or dreamed of. ; 

I now for the first time took up my permanent residence on shore, where I 
became domiciled with Major E. Napier, the author of those racy sketches— 
= Scenes and Sports in Fureign Lands.” My meeting and acquaintance with 
this gallant officer was accidental—the result of one of those unexpected freaks 
of fortune we sometimes have to congratulate ourselves upon. As our erratic 
stars subsequently threw us for some mouths together, and in the encounter of 
many ‘“‘ moving accidents” and “ hair-breadth ‘scapes,” he will I hope pardon 
me for consulting the satisfaction of my reader, by introducing him at once 

upon my pages. The Major I believe came out to Syria (under leave of ab- 
senee) at the instigation of the Commodore, who was anxious he should have 
the benefit of “the little bit of fighting” that was then going forward. The 
mement of his arrival was, in this point of view, most inopportune ; for he came 
up just a day too late for Acre, and at the very time when, there being nothing 
more to do on the coast, the Commodore was starting for Alexandria, to try 
his hand at negociation and diplomacy. Shortly after our acquaintanceship 
commenced he proposed we should continue together whilst in Syria. Al- 





* The present Emir (Cassim) is nearly seventy yearsof age. Heisa nephew of the 
old Prince, and is renowned amongst the Maronites for his former deeds of personal 
valour, having particularly distinguished himself, it is said, in the latter Druse conflicts 
of his uncle. Hiselection however, to the vacant chieftainship, was not, | consider 
judicious ; he is too old, and as far as my personal intercourse with a great number et 
Syrians enabled me to form an opinion, is not possessed of sufficient personal influence. 
Under such a man the ebullitions of a self-willed peasantry are to be feared—as being 
but partially directed or controlled. 








though my taste as regarded soldiering was not altogether consonant with his 
own, still, from the equal and talented interest he entertained upon almost 
every other subject connected with the country, our views so far coincided, that 
I could not but receive the proposal with extreme satisfaction. 

We lived in the house of arespectable Syrian family—that of Habib Giam- 
mal, or—interpreted—the esteemed camel-driver. Our landlord, Giorgius, the 
head of this family, was a young man hardly out of his teens ; and having some 
competency, and withal wr beau garcon, did not follow either his ancestral or 
any other avocation. The Hahreem, or woman's portion of the house, was 
composed of his mother—a fair widow of forty, ard her two daughters, both 
Eastern beauties of their kind—Sarahk and Anassarah. The first a laughing 
black-eyed houris with mischief in every dimple of her pretty face—the other a 
more portly damsel, of a melancholy, but not less pleasing, expression. There 
were besides three younger children, with equally poetic names, but which I 
have forgotten ; and included in the coterie was a good humoured negress (the 
general handmaid) whose original cognomen was lost in the apposite soubriquet 
of * Snowball,”* which she acquired from the Major. vis) 

Our being thus intimately admitted into an Eastern circle of this description, 
was a matter of remarkable occurrence,nor did a similar instance fall out amongst 
the numerous other European strangers then in Syria. By singular coincidence, 
Major Napier and myself had been separately introduced to a talented Syrian, 
Assaad Kayaat,who, educated at an English University, was an Englishman 

in sentiment ; and such high confidence had he in both our introductions, as at 
once to offer us boarding in the house of his wife’s family. ‘This confidence, 
and his kindness, was a debt which it was not easy for us adequately to 
repay. iow 

Our mode of life in Beyrout was sufficiently novel and diversified, so that the 
few succeeding weeks passed both pleasantly and profitably. The Syrian fam- 
ily I have enumerated, though ‘‘ charming people,” did not, it must be remem- 

bered, speak any other tongue than Arabic (except Giorgius who was a good 
Italian scholar), but this inconvenience was hardly felt, and was even desira- 
ble, since we were both anxious to acquire some acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. Major Napier’s proceedings for this purpose were much more laborious 
and systematic than mine. He commenced to write and read Arabic during 
several hours of each day. I contented myself with a plan which if less scholastic 
was more agreeable, namely, frequent conversation with the fair inmates, and 
noting the words as they were acquired. 

And there were yet other resources for employment. Assaad, who was ably 
informed upon the topics of his country, was ever ready to satisfy, as far as pos- 
sible, our inquiries ; and, besides, to find others who willingly offered what in- 
formation they possessed. ‘The Syrian is the best man for that sort of thing in 
the world. If you only get him to cross his legs on a comfortable carpet, and 
ply him with the nahrgyley and fresh coffee, he will chat with you for any length 
of time you please. 

The town, also, and its environs, was not wholly unimportant. Beyrout is 
interesting even in its modern Arabic name, which has singularly preserved its 

original appellation by the Greeks. The diligent observer may still discover 
some few traces which remind him of its claims to antiquity. The most of 
these would seem to point to a period anéerior to its occupation by the Romans, 
Both on the south and on the northern side I stumbled upon a series of tombs 
excavated in the rock ; and, in one instance,fragments of sarcophagi were buried 
in the ground near at hand. These tombs I subsequently found to be much 
allied in character to the celebrated excavatious, ofa similar description, at Om 
Kais on the Jordan*. A number of shafis of columns, of grey and red granite, 
are scattered in and around the harbour. 

The number of Greek and mediceval coins, with intaglios, and other engraved 
stones, to be found in this vicinity is surprising. I believe there is not any 
other field, without excepting Italy, equally prolific—and from the sim- 
ple reason of its being almost untrodden ground by the cognoscenti. An Italian, 
who came to Syria in the Turkish service, shewed me a collection he made, in 
the course of a few months, from the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Bey- 
rout : they comprised some exquisite gems of antiquity. 

I remember the first time I made inquiry in the town for salhoot or anteeka 
(coins or antiques,) | was referred to a tailor who was said to have a great taste 
in such matters. The latter, on my being introduced to him, and stating my 
wishes, drew forth a dirty leather bag, in which it appeared his collection was 
contained. I found, amongst other things, some fine crystal pendules, origi- 
nally belonging to a chandelier, a great number of Roman and Byzantium cop- 
per coins, some Ionian farthings, a small silver Greek coin, and a few engraved 
stones. For the sum of ten piastres (two shillings) the tailor agreed I should 
have the small silver coin, one of the engraved stones, and a dozen of the copper 
salhoot at choice (these included the only articles 1 thought worthy of atten- 
tion.) 

The Lebanon, also, by its proximity, offered opportunity for frequent short 
excursions, where matter of the highest interest presented itself. So satisfac- 
tory were those rambles that it is a matter of some difficulty which to select, as 
most worthy to be dwelt on. Say we follow the romantic and rugged course of 
the Dog River, with the incidents which occurred in one of those journeys 

We were in the saddle by sun-rise. And here let me add—if you would well 
employ a day for an excursion, or an enterprise—start early ; when— 

. jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 
Every minute after the dawn that sees you unready, is so much to be substract- 
ed from your chances of good fortune. 

Proceeding northward from Bey rout, we traversed a rich tract of terraced 
gardens, environing in a wide semicircle that side of the town. Although I 
could not exactly discover the bright perfections of romantic-picturesque which 
Lamartine describes in this locality, yet, it must be admitted, he has not in some 
points done more than justice tothe scene. In others “ o’erstepping the mo- 
desty of nature,” he has, I think, withheld many simple beauties actually be- 
longing to it. Beyrout, situate on a headland—surrounded by a diversified and 
highly-fertile plain—and bounded inland by a bold and expansive chain of moun- 
tain—possesses the main elements of pictorial beauty. Still the foreground is 
only ascene of humble cultivation. It is the green mulberry-tree, cropt and 
planted in rows: with here and there a stately lime or fig, shadowing a khan or 
coffee-house ; or the straggling and luxuriant cactus, rising by the way-side high 
above your head. But it was that distant and bold outline marked upon the 
horizon,—whose grandeur, enlivened by every feature of beauty, produces 
equally awe and delight,—there it was the soul of the poet became embodied in 
his descriptive lines, equally fraught with majesty and with truth. “. les 
hautes montagnes des chaines du Liban ouvrent leurs gorges profondes ot 
leil se perd dans les ténébres du lointain ; elles y versent leurs larges torrens 
devenus des fleuves ; elles y prennent des directions diverses . . . . et 
leurs sommets inégaux, perdus dans les nuages ou blanchis par la répercussion 
du soleil, ressemblent 4 nos Alpes couvertes de neiges éternelles,” &c., &c. 

And through those gardens, with the Lebanon in view, did we now wend our 
way. Giorgius, our host, accompanied us, equipped in the extreme of Eastern 
ton—his blue trouser-bags (sudereeah) contained, I fancy, nearly a dozen yards 
of cloth, so as to protrude over his high-peaked saddle—his broad white turban 
was gaily wound on one side—and his bright scarlet slippers,curled at the toes, 
were resting in huge shovel-stirrups, almost a foot in width. 

We galloped on with but little intermission until near the point, distant 
from Beyrout about ten miles, where the Lebanon suddenly again approaches 
the sea. Here, as is frequent on the Syrian shore, the bluff rock abuts pre- 
cipitously upon the ocean, so as to have rendered it necessary to cut out a road 
around its side. These tracts appear in every instance to be the remains of 
bygone eras, when wealth, enterprise, and intelligence existed in the country. 

The present instance is the most interesting of any I have observed, and is 
rich in the traces and associations of antiquity. It is, perhaps, in extent, a 
thousand yards. Near the commencement of the road,on the Beyrout side, 
are a number of cavities from whence blocks of large size have been hewn. 
Thence we gain the height of the rock that overlooks the sea, when the em- 
bouchure of the river, and its meandering course through the severed moun- 
tains, burst suddenly upon the view. At this portion, also, is a tablet graven | 
on the cliff, with a Roman inscription, noticed by travellers, from Maundrell 
downw ards,—setting forth that the road there had been repaired and improved | 
by the Emperor Antoninus. A little above this, hidden from the path, are se- 
veral full-length figures, sculptured in bas-relief, and apparently representing 
various acts of votive offering. These figures have-generally been overlooked 
by travellers. I did not see anything of the same character throughout the 
rest of Syria 

Continuing the hewn path we now descend towards the river, which is 
crossed by a modern but well-built bridge. A long Arabic inscription, al- 
most effaced, may be observed on the cliff before crossing the bridge, and | 
which La Roque, who visited Syria in 1688, declares to be an inscription | 
purporting that the bridge was built by Fakar-el-Din, the noted Druse Chief, | 
who flourished at the commencement of that century. On the opposite bank a | 
stone aqueduct, of good proportions, extends inland along the mountain. Thus 
not only are some of the wildest scenic beauties collected together, but many 
bright recollections of past ages. Some of the old geographers suppose this | 
river to be the Wolf River of the Greeks—hence the Lycus of the Romans 
There is a tradition that a rock in the figure of a huge wolf once stood near its 
embouchure, and from whence it was alike called by the Arabs Narh-el-Keid, 
or the River of the Wild Dog. Others have fancied that the peculiar rushing 
sound of its rapid waters, rendered sonorous by the perpendicular cliffs that sur- 
round it, and seeming to resemble the baying of wolves, or wild dogs, was the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* Inoticed the same feature at most of the localities of ancient note along the coast 


é at Gebail, Sidon, Tyre, Jaffa, and Tripoli. 


| row escape from most imminent peril. 


cause of its similarity of title throughout different nations. Any way the fact is 
remarkable. Were it only from the importance of this locality in a military 
light, there is little doubt but that it was a permanent position during the occu- 
pation of Syria by the Roman Legions. 

A narrow bridle-path by the side of the aqueduct enabled us to penetrate nearly 
a mile higher up the stream, but, immediately afterwards, its course was so 
com letely inclosed as to preclude our further progress. We ascended the 
heights. It was a noble sight to look down upon that impetuous current, dash- 
ing and eddying over its rocky bed, and hemmed in with mountains of the most 
— proportions. 

7e were anxious to discover, if possible, a famed cavern, said to exist mid- 

way to the source of the river. After wandering for many a league, and when 
our horses were beginning to tire with the severe ascents, we at length arrived 
at a mountain hamlet, where Giorgius found a peasant who said he could 
conduct us to the spot we were in search of. His first information was 
that we must dismount, as the route was difficult even on foot. And true it 
was—for we shortly commenced a continuous descent, more suited for goats 
thanmen. But the old mountaineer who was our guide continued steadily en 
his way, making nothing of obstacles, and the descent, under his example, was 
merrily passed, and little thought of. In another hour we stood again by the 
dark waters of the river, now much decreased in size. An amphitheatre of 
mountains environed us on every side. ‘The mouth of the cavern was seen a 
little above the bank we were upon: at its entrance were a few stunted trees, 
whilst, from another aperture, gushed a limpid stream, which fell into the river 
below in a series of wild cascades. The spot was picturesque, but too wild 
and dreary to induce perfectly pleasurable emotions. _In many points it remind- 
ed me of Walter Scott’s description of the Goblin Cave, in the Lady of the 
Lake (Canto III.) 


It was a strange and wild retreat, 

As e’er was trod by outlaw’s feet. 

The dell, upon the mountain’s crest, 
Yawn’'d like a gash in warrior’s breast ; 
Its trench had staid full many a rock, 
Hur!‘d by primeval earthquake shock 

* * ” * 


And here in random ruin piled, 
They frown'’d incumbent o’er the spot, 
And form’d the rugged sylvan grot. 


We had brought wax torches, but, at the moment of need, found that the 
flint and steel were lost!) The Major's expedient on this occasion, was worthy 
of his fame as a ranger of the jungle. He tore some cotton into shreds, and, 
after one or two efforts, succeeded in lighting it at the flash of his pistol—then, 
by blowing it in a handful of leaves, it got a-blaze. 

We entered the vasty halls of the cavern, when our guide begged of us to 
proceed with caution: be, evidently, was as much at a loss as ourselves. Pro- 
ceeding onwards we saw huge bats, hanging in thick festoons upon the chalky 
roof : glared by our lights they fluttered their skinny wings, uttering shrill 
and chirupping cries, which were repeated from a far extent around. We had 
proceeded about a hundred yards, when rocks, a few feet in height, obstructed 
our further progress. A cold current of air rushed up from the other side, 
and, upon stretching out our lights,we saw an abyss, apparently most profound, 
extending into the interior of the mountain. We threw over a piece of rock, 
and heard it boom from side to side, until, at Jength, it splashed in water. An- 
other gallery led from this to the left, along which we proceeded, but, as may 
be presumed, looking well to our ways. Soon we turned again, by a high- 
domed passage, in a direction outwards from the cavern. A truly beautiful 
sight now presented itself. We first saw, in the distance, a bright light break- 
ing through a low but broad crevice in the mountain, and, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, found that a vast sheet of water lay extended between us and the day : 
the subdued reflection upon its surface—the dark recesses surrounding it— 
with its rippling exit over sedge and mosses—made it appear such as mytholo- 
gical poetry has painted the home of a Naiad, or a River-god. We ultimately 
found this to be the stream which discharged itself near where we entered the 
cavern. 

Day was on the wane,when we commenced the task of ascending the heights 
to the point where we had lately left our horses. I shall not soon forget 
the labour of that evening’s journey—under the langour of a declining Sy- 
rian sun. Our old guide, who had tripped downwards so gaily, could now 
mount again with just as little trouble. I verily believe he did not once turn 
to take breath. The Major, who piqued himself on his wind, managed to 
keep up with him. I could hardly hold them in sight. Giorgius, who was 
a fat youth, and never much out of the town before, was left far in the rear 
On his arrival at the village he laid himself flat on his back, and, with a most 
lacrymose countenance, informed us he was about to die. But he was only 
dead-beat, and an instillation from the brandy-flask, with a hard-boiled egg, 
soon brought him to more cheerful opinions. Mounting then our refresh- 
ed nags, and favoured by a bright moon, we turned again in the direction 
of home. 

* * + * 

The month of December was ushered in with one of the most violent of 
those gales, which, at the fall of the year, assail the Syrian coast. The squad- 
ron, with the exception of the Bellerophon of the line, had previously been 
brought round to St. George’s Bay, where the anchorage is somewhat more 
secure 

I cannot do better than at once quote a passage from the graphic letter of 
an officer in the Bellerophon; which ship, lying before Beyrout, had a very 
narrow escape in the storm :— 

“ The evening of the Istof December was quite fine, with little wind, but it 
freshened up during the night toa gale. At half-past five in the morning one 
anchor came home in an awful squall of rain and wind: a second anchor was 
let go, but this was of no avail, the ship kept driving broadside on, never look- 
ing to the anchors. The only chance now was to slip and make sail! this was 
done very quickly, leaving the anchors in deep water. We got sail on the 
ship, carrying a heavy press to keep her off from the shore—both the pinnace 
and barge were swamped while the ship drove. By nine in the morning it 
blew a hurricane ; nothing could resist it—the sea was running high, and no 
sign of alull. The fore and main courses were blown clean away, also the 
foretop-mast stay-sail, not leaving a dozen yards of canvas in the tree. The 
foretop-sail split soon after noon, the maintop-sail went to ribbons, only saving 
the part reefed ; then the main-trysail. The ship was now labouring heavily, 
and the main-mast complaining. We threw overboard the upper deck guns 
and shot, which appeared to ease the ship much—all hands employed shifting 
sails, as well as the tempest would permit, which, during the storm of rain, 
hail, and wind, was no easy job. ‘Towards sunset it became evident that noth- 
| ing less than a miracle could save us. The ship kept dragging along shore,— 

a shore presenting no place of refuge. We bent the cable to the spare anchor, 
| and made every precaution for cutting away our masts, as, by nine at night, 
| every one was satisfied that nothing more could be done, and that our safety 
| was utterly hopeless. At this time, during a most pelting storm of rain, the 
| Captain sent for the ship’s company aft, and told them the position of the ship ; 
| saying that much depended on their coolness and conduct, and to the attention 
| paid to orders. ‘The men went up with a will to bend fore and maintop-sails. 
| Just at this time the wind lulled for a moment, and the ship broke off two 
points, now heading right on shore, not more than five miles off it,—some Say 

only three. As our sole chance we put the helm up, and the Bellerophon wore 
| where, perhaps, very few ships would. Indeed, this fine ship behaved nobly 
| through the whole gale. After coming-to on the larboard tack the wind came 
| aft two points, the ship coming up 8S.S.W., and sometimes a point higher. We 
| made all possible sail we could carry ; rain and sleet still continuing, but wind 
| alittle abated. By four in the morning we were some ten miles off the land, 
and leading south-west. The watch was called,—all hands had been on deck 
twenty-four hours. Upon the whole, it was an extraordinary and very nar- 
Had the ship grounded she would have 





| gone to pieces, and all hands must have perished.” 


Other ships, less exposed, did not escape so fortunately as the Bellerophon. 
An Austrian corvette lost her foremast clean by the board ; and of twelve mer- 
chant vessels, which were in the Bay with the squadron, five were cast on shore, 
and one, a brig, foundered at her anchors. 

When the gale was at its height, Capt. Laué, Major Napier, and myself, 
rode round the cliffs at St. George's Bay. The spectacle was truly grand. 
Huge waves dashed on the rocks below, and threw by their violence showers 


| of spray high above our heads—the distant dark clouds flew swiftly over the 


lofty peaks of Lebanon—and on the tossing and troubled ocean lay the huge 
hulks of the ships of the line, pitching heavily into the trough of the waves, 
whilst their smaller consorts, at times, were entirely lost to view in the seas 
that reared themselves around. 

The storm which was then experienced, and which lasted for several days, 
prevailed, nearly with equal fury, throughout the whole of the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean. None of the rest of our squadron, however, who were 
at sea, suffered any damage. H. M. brig Zebra, lying at Caiffa, was driven 
on shore, and the Pique frigate, off the same place had a most remarkable es- 
cape from a similar catastrophe 

‘The frigate after parting from two iron and one hempen cable, cut away her 
masts, and hove several of her guns overboard, in the hope of thus being 
enabled to hold on with her only remaining cable. The sequel is a bright in- 
stance of the aid which a kind Providence at times vouchsafes, when the boldest 
efforts of man would seem to fail. Already had she drove to within a few yards 
of the beach—her hempen cable chafed by the wreck of masts and spars, ap- 
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ared merely to delay the approaching calamity, when, suddenly, the winds 
ulled, and she was hence enabled to ride out, in her perilous situation, the night 
in safety.—[ To be continued. ] 





MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
(Last Notice.) 

Next, after all we have already quoted, our closing extract must be rather a 
long one; but it embraces several interesting topics, and exhibits the British 
troops in so many lights, that we are induced to copy it entire. 

«There are few lives so unmarked with incident as not to offer some passa- 
ges upon which the individual may look back with pleasure or with pain. The 
humblest journey from the cradle to the grave is not without its reminiscences ; 
and proportionately as the part enacted in the drama of existence bas risen 
above the ordinary careers of men, memory will recal, in greater number and 
variety, those past events ‘which cloud the brow or fire the eye.’ Save one, 
no modern life has been so brilliant or so eventful as that of him happily sur- 
named ‘the Iron Duke.’ Like Napoleon’s, ‘ his crowded hours of glorious strife’ 
followed fast upon each other, each sufficient in itself to support a claim for im- 
mortality. Yet, probably, throughout that sparkling career, from its opening at 
Assye until its close at Waterloo, there is no hour on which the memory of 
Wellington will dwell with greater pride than that when he looked calmly from 
the heights of Guinaldo on sixty thousand magnificent soldiers in battle-order 
within cannon-range of his position. In the progress of a campaign, situations 
of interest or beauty are not unfrequent ; and nothing could be more striking 
than the first appearance of the united armies as they advanced to the relief of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Far as the eye could range, the roads from Salamanca and 
‘Tamames were crowded with dense masses of sparkling soldiery, ‘ accompa- 
nied by acountless number of waggons, cars, and loaded mules. ‘Their pro- 
gress was slow, and apparently cautious; but towards evening the convoy be- 
gan to enter the place, under cover of about fifteen squadrons of cavalry, which 
passed the Agueda, and a large column of infantry, which halted upon the 
plain. Still no symptoms were manifested of a design to cross the river in 
force, or to attempt any thing further than the object which was thus attained ; 
for the advanced cavalry withdrew at dusk, and all bivouacked that night near 
the town. In the morning, however, as soon as objects became discernible, 
one corps of cavalry, amounting to at least five-and-twenty squadrons, support- 
ed by a whole division of infantry, appeared in motion along the great road, 
which, leading from Ciudad Rodrigo to Guinaldo, leaves El] Bodon on the left ; 
whilst another, less numerous perhaps, but, like the former, strongly supported 
by infantry, marched direct upon Espeja. They both moved with admirable 
steadiness and great regularity; and as the sun happened to be ont, and the 
morning clear and beautiful, their appearance was altogether warlike and impo- 
sing.’ It was a moment when the boldest spirit might have felt alarm. Ad- 
vanced upon a naked height, the allies at El] Bodon were isolated and unsup- 
ported ; for, from necessity, the British brigades were widely separated from 
each other. To hold the height was their best hope: for to retire over an ex- 
tensive plain in the presence of an overwhelming cavalry-force, supported by 
light artillery, would have been an attempt too perilous for any but desperate 
men to risk. ‘The danger of their position was apparent to all ; none blanched 
from the trial; and, with fearless intrepidity, they waited for the French as- 
sault. * While squadron after squadron were defiling along the road, the Eng- 
lish infantry remained in columns of battalions behind the ridge, and the caval- 
ry stood dismounted, each dragoon with the bridle on his arm, and apparently 
as careless to coming events as if he were on the parade-ground of his bar- 
rack, waiting for the trumpet-call to ‘fall-in.’. But when the advanced squad- 
rons were about to mount the ridge, the infantry formed line, the dragoons 
sprang to their saddles, and the artillery, which had occasionally cannonaded 
the hostile squadrons as they came within their range, opened with additional 
spirit, and ponred from the height a torrent of grape and case shot, that occa- 
sioned a serious loss to the enemy. The French appeared to feel sensibly the 
effect produced by the fire, and a brigade cheered and charged up the heights. 
The men stood by their guns to the last, but eventually they were obliged to 
retire. The French dragoons gained the battery, and the cannon were taken. 
Their possession by the enemy was but fora moment. The 5th regiment came 
steadily forward in line, and after delivering a shattering volley, lowered their 
bayonets, and boldly advanced to charge the cavalry. ‘This—the first instance 
of horsemen being assailed by infantry in line—was brilliantly successful. The 
French were hurried down the height, and the guns recaptured, limbered up, 
and brought away.’ But valour could not maintain the height against numbers 
so fearfully disproportionate. A heavy column had moved unnoticed round the 
rear of the British right, and the position, being turned, was abandoned. Now 
was the moment to effect theirdestruction ; for the British infantry were in ra- 
pid retreat, and the french squadrons, in all the assurance of success, coming 
down at speed to annihilate them. ‘ But they had vet to learn of what stern 
stuff the British soldier is composed. Ina moment the 5th and 77th formed 
square, and in steady silence awaited the coming onset. The charge was 
made—the cheering of the dragoons pealed over the battle-field as they came 
on at speed, and with a fiery determination that nothing apparently could with- 
stand. Against every face of the square a hostile squadron galloped; the 
earth shook—the cheers rose louder—another moment of that headlong speed 
must bring the dragoons upon the bayonets of the kneeling front rank. Then 
from the British square a shattering volley was poured in,—the smoke cleared 
away, and, but afew yards from the faces of the square, men and herses were 
rolling on the plain in death. ‘The charge was repulsed, the ranks disordered ; 
and the French dragoons, recoiling from that fearless array they had vainly 
striven to penetrate, rode hastily off to re-form their broken ranks, and remove 
themselves from an incessant stream of musketry which had already proved so 
fatal.’ The retreat of the right brigade was conducted by Picton in person ; 
and the same daring, the same skill, and the same good fortune, attended it. 
The whole of these gallant regiments united on the plain, and fell back on Gui- 
naldo, which, with Cole’s division, they occupied. The position was not parti- 
cularly good; and, as one of much greater strength lay immediately in his rear, 

Lord Wellington issued orders for the troops to retire from Guinaldo, and take 
up ground he had previously selected on the Coa. From delay in the trans- 
mission of that order to the light brigade, and General Craufurd considering, 
when it did arrive, that it would be hazardous to ford the Agueda then, he 
determined to cross the mountains, and join the main body by a circuit 
ous route, being ignorant that the passes of Gata and Perales were already in 
possession of the French. Lord Wellington despatched instant orders for the 
division to countermarch upon Robleda; and, strengthening both flanks of 
his position with 13000 infantry,and 2500 hundred horsemen, he remained boldly 
on Guinaldo. The night of the 25th, to some who knew how critically Lord 
Wellington was situated, passed in anxiety and suspense; but the soldiery, 
wearied with the exertions they had made during the day, slept soundly in their 
dangerous bivouacs. Fires blazed along the allied line, and every appearance 
bore the semblance of confidence and defiance. ‘ Long before dawn, however, 
all were astir in their places; and the different regiments looked anxiously for 
the moment which should behold the commencement of a game as desperate as 
any which they had been yet called upon to play. But, instead of indulging 
our froops, as they expected, Marmont contented himself with making an ex- 
hibition of his force, and causing it to execute a variety of mancuvres in our 
presence; and it must be confessed that a spectacle more striking has rarely 
been seen. The large body of cavalry which followed us to our position, and 
bivouacked during the night in the woods adjoining, were first drawn up in 
compact array, as if waiting for the signal to push on. By and by, nine battal- 
lions of infantry, attended by a proportionate quantity of artillery, made their 
appearance, and formed into columns, lines, echellons, and squares. ‘Towards 
noon, twelve battalions of the imperial guard came upon the ground in one solid 
mass ; and as each soldier was deeked out with feathers and shoulder-knots of 
a bloody hue, their appearance was certainly imposing in no ordinary degree. 
The solid column, however, soon deployed into columns of battalions—a move- 
ment which was executed with a degree of quickness and accuracy quite ad- 
mirable ; and then after having performed several other evolutions with equal 
precision, the guards piled their arms, and prepared to bivouac. Next came 
another division of infantry in the rear of the guards, and then a fresh column 
of cavalry, till it was computed that the enemy had collected on this single 
point a force of not less than 25,000 men. Nor did the muster cease to go on, 
as long as daylight lasted. 'Tothe very latest moment, we could observe men, 
horses, guns, carriages, tumbrils, and ammunition-waggons, flocking into the 
encampment ; as if it were the design of the French genera! to bring his whole 
disposable force to bear against the position of Fuente Guinaldo.’ Indeed the 
salvation of the light division was achieved by Wellington, when old school 
commanders would have abandoned it in despair. ‘The object was certainly 
one of importance sufficient to justify the resolution, but the resolution itself 
was one of those daring strokes of genius which the ordinary rules of art were 
never made to control The position was contracted, of no great natural 
strength in front, and easily to be turned ; the entrenchments constructed were 
only a few breastworks and two weak field redoubts, open in rear, and without 
pry While Marmont was amusing himself with this singular review, 
Lord Wellington looked on with the calmness of an ordinary spectator. Scarce- 
ty a third of the allied army was within his reach ;* and sixty thousand troops, 
some of them hitherto unconquered, with one hundred and ten pieces of artil- 
lery, manceuvring barely out of cannon range. ‘ It was at this moment that 
Spanish general, remarkable for his zeal and gallantry, and a great favourite of 





he The left wing of the army were at Nava d’Aver, ten miles from Fuente Guinaldo ; 
the fifth division at Payo, a distance of twelve, and the light troops at Cespedosa, fully 
fifteen miles from the position.” 


visions in front of the whole French army, and you seem quite at your ease ; 
why, it isenough to put any man ina fever.’ ‘I have done, according to the 
very best of my judgment, all that can be done,’ said Wellington ; therefore, I 
care not either for the enemy in front, or for anything which they may say at 
home.’ But Marmont allowed the golden opportunity to pass. During the 
night Wellington retreated, united his scattered brigades in their new position, 
and then courted rather than declined a battle. The affairs at Aldea da Ponte 
shewed that no impression could be made ;* and having exhausted their pro- 
visions, the French armies retired on the 28th, covered by a cavalry rear-guard 
far too powerful in numbers for Lord Wellington to molest. The military ta- 
lents of Lord Wellington had been already duly appreciated by the French; 
and his bold stand at Guinaido, and masterly retreat upon the Coa, elicited their 
warmest admiraticu. In the conduct of these critical operations the allied ge- 
neral was personally present ; and frequently, and, as his staff thought, impru- 
dently, exposed himself to fire. On one occasion he narrowly escaped from 
being taken prisoner, having been deceived by the perplexing similarity of the 
dresses worn by the allied and French light cavalry.t When Marmont was as- 
sured that his formidable opponent had lain for six-and-thirty hours in his front, 
like Samson, shorn of his strength, nothing could surpass his astonishment, 
save the mortification which it caused. The mischief was, however, attributed 
by the French marshal to planetary influence ; and he somewhat prophetically 
exclaimed, that ‘ Wellington’s star was brilliant as Napoleon’s!” On no oc- 
casion was the intrepidity of the officers on both sides more strikingly displayed. 
Many instances of personal daring were observed ; and one very interesting 
occurrence is recorded. Felton Harvey, of the 14th light dragoons, had lost an 
arm in the course of previous service, but though unable to protect himself, he 
still was seen foremost in the fight. Ina cavalry-charge he was encountered 
by a French officer. With an uplifted sword, the gallant horseman perceived, 
when about to strike, that his opponent was defenceless. Instantly the coup 
de sabre was exchanged for a graceful salute, and, spurring his charger on, the 
chivalrous Frenchman rode into the thickest of the mé/ée, to seek a trial with 
some abler antagonist. Immediately on the retreat of the enemy, Lord Wel- 
lington broke up from his position in front of Alfayates, and leaving outpost du- 
ty and the observation of Ciudad Ridrigo to the light and fourth divisions, he 
crossed the Coa, and took cantonments in the villages on the left bank of the 
river. The weather became dreadfully wet ; the accommodation for the sol- 
diers was very wretched ; disease increased frightfully ; and, in a short time, 
sixteen thousand men were in hospital. Out-door pursuits were interrupted by 
the inclemency of the season ; and a dull, dispiriting season passed away, in 
which there was little to amuse and nothing to excite. A guerilla enterprise, 
at this dull period of the campaign, excited, from its boldness and success, a 
considerable interest in the allied bivouacs. Julian Sanchez had watched Ro- 
drigo closely ; and having observed that the cattle belonging to the garrison 
were driven out every morning to pasture beyond the works of the fortress, he 
determined to carry them off. The guard, though weak, were ever on the alert, 
and for several days Don Julian’s band watched from their ambuscade in vain. 
Fortune at last crowned the patience of the guerilla chief. Regnaud, the go- 
vernor of Rodrigo, attended by part of his staff and a few dragoons, rode out on 
the 15th of October, and most incautiously forded the Agueda at the very 
place where the guerilla cavalry were concealed. In a moment, the French 
general was surrounded—the escort was taken—and, by singular good fortune, 
the grand object of the enterprise appeared at a sufficient distance from the for- 
tress to admit of their being captured. From under the guns of Rodrigo the 
cattle were accordingly driven off; and the governor and what proved valuable 
booty were brought to the head quarters of Lord Wellington. ‘In a native of 
any country except France, such an unlucky coincidence would have produced 
a degree of gloom not to be shaken off; but by General Regnaud his misfor- 
tunes were borne with the utmost philosophy and good humour. He became a 
frequent guest at Lord Wellington’s table, and we found him an extremely en- 
tertaining as well as intelligent companion.’ This guerilla exploit was followed 
by one more important both in character and results.” 

Among these results was the surprise and defeat of Girard at Arroyo de 
Molinos. 

‘* Late in the evening, the allied corps reached Alcuescar, a village within 
four miles of Arroyo de Molinos. ‘Their approach was not detected. The 
French had neglected to patrol ; and the antipathy of the Spanish peasants to 
Girard, whose severity had been extreme, prevented him from receiving any 
intunation that a dangerous enemy was beside him. At two o’clock in the 
morning Hill marched for Arroyo ; and abandoning a bivouac, which, throughout 
a tempestuous night, had been uncheered by a single fire, through storm and 
darkness he moved silently on his enterprise. The delay in marching was 
alarming, but he reached a hollow within half a mile of the place at half-past 
six. Here, and undiscovered, his dispositions were rapidly completed. A co- 
lumn under Lieut.-Colonel Stewart marched upon the town—a second, under 
Major-General Howard, made an extensive detour round the right of Arroyo, 
to gain the Medellin road—and the allied cavalry moved between the brigades, 
ready to act wherever their services might be useful. A brigade of Girard had 
marched two hours before ; but Dombrouski’s infantry and Briche’s dragoons 
were only falling in on the Medellin road, when the alarm was communicated 
by a solitary videt. Girard was at first incredulous ; but above the howling of 
the storm, the rush of infantry was heard, and ina few minutes the 71st and 
92d regiments burst into the street, while the wild music of their bagpipes was 
heard amid the cheering of the Highlanders, playing the very apposite tune, 
‘Hey, Johnny Cope, are ve waukin’ yet!’ Ghurard and part of the dragoons 
had not qhitted the village ; but they now galloped off, making a bold and ir- 
regular resistance, while the infantry formed square, and attempted to cover 
their retreat. But their pursuers came fast upon them ; one Highland regi- 
ment lined the vineyard-fences—another formed line upon their right—the 
50th regiment secured the prisoners—and the rest of the column, with part of 
the cavalry, extended round the village, and cut off all escape. The English 
guns had now got up, and opened a crashing fire on the squares, while the 
French cavalry were dispersed by the charge of the allied dragoons, and the 
13th rode bravely forward and captured the artillery. ‘ But Girard kept his in- 
fantry together, and continued his retreat by the Truxillo road ; the right co- 
lumn of the allies was, however, already in possession of that line, the cavalry 
and artillery were close upon the French flank, and the left column, having re- 
formed, was again coming up fast. Girard’s men were falling by fifties, and his 
situation was desperate ; yet he would not surrender, but, giving the word to 
disperse, endeavoured toescape by scaling the almost inaccessible rocks of the 
sierra. His pursuers, not less obstinate, immediately divided. The Spaniards 
ascended the hills at an easier part beyond his left, the 39th regiment and Ash- 
worth’s Portuguese turned the mountain by the Truxillo road; the 28th and 
34th, led by General Howard, followed him step by step up the rocks, and 
prisoners were taken every moment, until the pursuers, heavily loaded, were 
unable to continue the trial of speed with men who had thrown away their arms 
and packs.’ ” 

We had intended to continue these illustrations of the glorious career of 
Wellington, augmenting in splendour with every succeeding event; but we 
find that the design would draw much longer and more heavily on our limits 
than we anticipated ; and we must reluctantly consign the reader for the rest 
to Mr. Maxwell’s brilliant text and Mr. Baily’s superb engravings. The work 
is altogether worthy of its heroic theme ; and it is very satisfactory to- find 
that public approbation hastens to appreciate and reward a production so patri- 
otically planned and so liberally carried into execution. The volumes do ho- 
nour to the literature and the publishing spirit of the age. 





* This terminated the operations. The French placed a fresh garrison in Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; Dorsenne marched to Salamanca; a strong division was posted at Alba de 
Tormes to communicate with Marmont and the latter resumed his old pesition in the 
valley of the Tagus. Atthe same time Foy, who had advanced with his two divisions 
as far as Zarza Mayor, in the direction of Castello Branco, returned to Placentia: Gi- 
rard also, being threatened by Hamiltun’s Portuguese division, which Hill had sent te 
os his advance, left two thousand men of the fifth corps at Merida, and retired to 
Zafra. 

t It is impossible to form an idea of the inconveniences and injury which result from 
having any thing like them, either on horsebacs or on foot. and his picket were 
taken in June, because the 3d hussars had the same caps as the French * chasseurs a 
cheval” and some of their hussars ; and I was near being taken, on the 25th of Sept., 
from the same cause. At a distance, or in an action, colours are nothing: the pecilie’ 
and shape of aman’s cap, and his general appearance, are what guide us; and wh 
should we make our people look like the French? A cock-tailed horse is a good mark 
for a dragoon, if you “an get a side view of him ; but there is no such mark as the En- 
glish helmet, and, as far as I can judge, it is the best cover adragoon can have for his 
head. I mention this, because in all probability you may have something to say to these 
alterations ; and I only beg that we may be as different as possible from the French in 
every thing. The narrow-top caps of our infantry, as opposed to their broad-top caps, 
are a great advantage to those who are to look at long lines of posts opposed to each 


other.—** Letter to Lieut.-Col. Torrens, Fuenda, 6th Nov., 1811.’ 








LAING’S NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 
The primary object of Mr. Laing is to trace the effects of the French Revo- 
lution ‘in the social economy of the European people.” And to a certain ex- 


any nation over which that devastating tornado often swept without finding ex- 
tensive results, that were produced either by the direct action of the Republi- 
can and Imperial wars, or indirectly by the efforts made to oppose them. Strict- 
ly speaking, however, Mr. Larne discusses the most prominent and important 
points in the present state of various Continental countries, whether arising 
from the French Revolution or from some inherent cause deeply seated in the 
constitution of the country. 

The chief topics in France itself arise from the Revolution; and consist 





of a keen and comprehensive view of the effects of the abolition of the law 


of primogeniture,—in part of which, however, Mr. Larne had been anticipa- 
ted by Mr. Henry Butwer; anda searching investigation, political, statistical, 
and moral, into the mischievous influences of centralization, and its probable 
destruction as freedom advances. In Prussia, the discussion of their military 
organization so far relates to the French Revolution, that Mr. Latne attributes 
its origin to the defeat of the troops formed upon the system of Freperick the 
Great. The elaborate inquiry into the educational system of Prussia, as well 
as into several other points of its social economy, and the account of travelling 
in Italy and the sketches of its principal towns, have no further reference to the 
great political volcano than the post hoe propter hoc. 

In selecting our extracts, we shall rather aim at giving a taste of the diffe- 
rent things which may be found in the volume, than at presenting a distinee 
idea of any particular topic; all of which deserve a special perusual. Here, 
~ - example of his description, are generic pictures of France, Holland, and 

erlin. 





HOLLAND. 

“« Holland,the land of cheese and butter,is to my eye no unpicturesque, unin- 
teresting country. Flat it is; but it is so geometrically only, and in no other 
sense. Spires, church-towers, bright farm-houses, their windows glancing in 
the sun, long rows of willow-trees, their blueish foliage ruffling up white in the 
breeze ; grassy embankments of a tender vivid green,partly hiding the meadows 
behind, and crowdell with glittering gaudily-painted gigs and stool-waggons, 
loaded with rosy-cheeked, laughing country-girls, decked out in ribands of many 
more colours than the rainbow, all as streaming in the wind; these are the ob- 
jects which strike the eye of the traveller from seaward, and form a gay front 
view of Holland as he sails or steams along its coast and up its rivers. On 
shore, the long continuity of horizontal lines of country in the background, each 
line rising behind the other to a distant, level, unbroken horizon, gives the im- 
pression of vastness and of novelty.” 


FRANCE. 

‘‘ The traveller in France finds much to observe, but little to describe. The 
landscape is a wearisome expanse of tillage-land, unvaried by hill and dale, 
stream and lake, rock and woodland. The towns and villages are squatting in 
the plains, like stranger beggar-women tired of wandering in an unknown 
land. No suburbs of connected rows of houses and gardens, and of lanes dot- 
ted with buildings, trees, and brick-walls, stretch, as in England, like feelers 
into the country, fastening the towns to it by so many lines that the traveller is 
in doubt where country ends and town begins. Here, the towns and villages 
are distinct, round, inhabited patches upon the face of the land, just as they 
are represented upon a map ; and the flat monotonous surface of the map is no 
uncharacteristic sketch of the appearance of the country. La belle France, 
in truth, is a Calmuc beauty ; her flat pancake of a face, destitute of feature, 
of projection or dimple, and not even tattered with lines and cross-lines of 
hedges, walls, or ditches. This wide, unhedged expanse of corn-land on either 
hand, without divisions, or enclosures, or pasture-fields, or old trees, single or 
in groups, is supremely tiresome. The traveller at once admits that France 
has a natural claim to the word which all other countries have borrowed from 
her—ennut.” 

BERLIN 

“ Has the air of the metropolis of a kingdom of yesterday. No Gothic’church- 
es, narrow streets, fantastic gable-ends, no historical stone and lime, no rem- 
nants of the picturesque ages, recall the olden time. Voltaire in satin breech- 
es and powdered peruke, Frederick the Great in jack-boots and pigtail, and 
the French classical age of Louis the Fourteenth, are the men and times 
Berlin calls up to the imagination of the traveller. A fine city, however, Ber- 
lin is—very like the age she represents—very fine and very nasty. Berlin is 
acity of palaces; that is, of huge barraci-like edifices, with pillars, statues, 
and all the regular frippery of the tawdry school of classical French architec- 
ture—all in stucco, and frequently out at elbows, discovering the naked brick 
under the tattered yellow faded covering of plaster. The fixtures which strike 
the eye in the streets of Berlin are vast fronts of buildings, clumsy ornaments, 
clumsy statues, clumsy inscriptions, a profusion of gilding, guard-houses, sen- 
try-boxes ; the moveables are sentries presenting arms every minute, officers 
with feathers and orders passing unceasingly, hackney droskies rattling about, 
and numbers of well-dressed people. The streets are spacious and ow! 
with broad margins on each side for fyot-passengers ; and a band of plain flag- 
stones on these margins make them much more walkable than the streets of 
most Continental towns. But these margins are divided from the spacious car- 
riage-way in the middle by open kennels, telling the nose unutterable things. 
These open kennels are boarded over only at the gateways of the palaces, to 
let the carriages cross them ; and must be particularly convenient for the in- 
habitants, for they are not at all particularly agreeable. Use reconciles people 
to nuisances which might be easily removed. A sluggish but considerable ri- 
ver, the Spree, stagnates through the town ; and the money laid out in stucco- 
work and outside decorations of the houses would go far towards covering over 
their drains, raising the water by engines, and sending it in a purifying stream 
through every street and sewer. If bronze and marble could smell, Blucher 
and Bulow, Schwerin and Zeithen, and duck-winged angels and two-headed 
eagles innumerable, would be found on their pedestals holding their noses in- 
stead of grasping their swords.” 

Of the educational system of Prussia, and other Continental states, Mr. 
Lane speaks with disapprobation, if not with contempt. It is mechanical, not 
moral ; it produces reading and writing machines, not men and women, ac- 
countable creatures. This system of school “ drill”—this “ reduction of the 
population of a country to the social condition of a soldiery off duty, roaming 
about their parade-ground,” coupled with the system of centralization—causes, 
in our author's vpinion, that low public and private morale, mingled with that 
theatrical taste, which we condense into the emphatic word foreign. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN GENTLEMEN. 
‘* This want of self-respect in the German character, produced by the educa- 





tent this is fulfilled ; inasmuch as it is impossible to investigate the condition cf 


tional and social system, and the undue importance in the German mind of 
rank, office, and conventional distinction, and the undue weight of these in the 
social economy of Germany, are strongly marked by the profusion of orders, 
stars, crosses, ribands, and empty titles, with which the people, both of civil 
and military station, adorn and gratify themselves. Every third man you 
meet in the streets has a label in his button-hole, telling all the world, “I am 
a knight, look at me.”’ No very young man among the Continental military 
can have hearda bullet whistle in the field; so that even by this class no 
very profound respect for the ribband at the button-hole can be claimed, and 
none at all by the ordinary civil classes who trick themselves out with it en 
militaire. The feeling of personal worth—the pride it may be—seems unknown 
to them, which leads the British nobleman, gentleman of high station, or mili- 
tary officer, who may have been honoured with a British or foreign order, to 
wear it only on particular parade occasions. He feels that he is something 
without the external testimonial of it: the German takes the emblem for the 
thing itself. The English gentleman would think it quite as inconsistent 
with his personal dignity to walk about on ordinary occasions, in the ordinary 
circles of society, with his stars, crosses, and ribands plastered on his breast, as 
with the gazette of the actions in which he had won his distinctions plastered 
on hisback. The German, again, ties his bit of red riband even to the button- 
hole of his dressing-gown; the merchani goes to his counting-house, the 
apothecary to the barber’s shop to be shaved, the professor to his lecture-room, 
in crosses and ribands, as if they were going to the levee of the sovereign. The 
upper classes of society in all countries are said to be very much alike, and to 
show few of the peculiar distinctive differences which mark the national cha- 
racter in the middle and lower classes of each country. ‘This is a mistake. 
The English gentleman, from the highest rank to the very lowest that assumes 
the appellation, is distinguished from the Continental gentleman by this pe- 
culiar trait of character—his dependence on himself for his social position, his 
self-esteem—call it pride, or call it a high-minded feeling of his own worth. 
There he stands, valuing himself upon something within himself, and not upon 
any outward testimonials of it conferred by others. This feeling goes very 
deep intosociety in England * * * While every third man is lounging 
about as in Prussia, and generally on the Continent, with his orders of merit 
of some kind or other—and many whose general merits would apparently be 
nothing the worse of the addition of a little industry to earn a new coat to stick 
their honours upon—the people, be their forms of government what they may, 
are but in a low social and industrial condition—are ages behind us in their 
social economy, and in their true social education as free agents and members 
of the community.” 

Wars and victories have passed away: tempora mutantur, and so forth ; 
but one Englishman is still equal to three foreigners in the present arena. 


RATIONALE OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

‘‘ Human character also, in the large, is formed by human employment, and 
is only removable with it The busy, active, industrious spirit of a population 
trained to quick work and energetic exertion of every power, in the compe- 
tition of a manufacturing country, is an unchangeable moral element in its 
national prosperity, founded upon productive industry. Look at an English- 
man at his work, and at one of these Dutchmen. or at any other European 
man. It is no exaggeration to say, that one million of our working-men do 
more work ina cealibenaith, act more, think more, get through more, — 
more, live more as active beings in this world, than any three millions in Europe, 
in the same space of time ; and in this sense I hold it to be no vulgar exaggera- 
tion that the Englishman is equal to three or four of the men of any other 
country. ‘Transplant these men to England ; and under the same impulse to 
exertion and expeditious working habits, which quickens the English working- 
class, they also would exceed their countrymen at home in productiveness. It 
is not in the human animal, but in the circumstances in which he is placed, that 
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nature, are not to be 
by mere dint of capital.” : 

The essay onthe Prussian military system is @ wey remarkable paper ; 
though military observers are not so panegyrical as Mr. Eatne supposes them, 
but have noticed that the time of training is too short to form a cavalry or ar- 
tillery soldier. In the economical and political views of the question, Mr. 
Laine is penetrating, novel, and profound. ‘The economy of the system he 
questions, or rather denies : more wealth is lost to the community, by taking 
the young producers of a country, at the most critical period of their industrial 
life, and keeping them playing at soldiers for three years besides infecting their 
habits for ever, than would be paid to maintain a regular army forming a separ- 
ate class. On the political and physical views of the question Mr. Laine s all 
speak for himself. 


THE PRUSSIAN ARMY DEFICIENT AS A POLITICAL POWER. 

“A Prussian army could be assembled for annual exercise and manceuvre on 
the frontier, for purposes of demonstration, and even of occupation of adjoinin 
parishes in Luxemburg : but, however brilliant, expert, and well-discipline 
such an army might be, and however ready and eager to engage in actual war- 
fare its officers and its men might be, it is obviously so constructed, that it can- 
not be freely used in the field by its Government as a political machine. The 
property, the industry, the intelligence, the influence of the country, are in its 

s—all that is valuable in a nation is in its ranks, and not merely a class 
given up to military service, as scapegoats for the rest of the community, and 
composed generally of the least valuable and most isolated members in it, whose 
loss is simply the loss of soldiers. Here, the loss would be the loss of the own- 
ers or heirs of the property of the country—the loss of fathers, husbands, sons 
—of men on whom the interests and industry of the country hinges—of the 
most useful and influential classes in it; not of the unconnected, idle, and out- 
cast only, of whom an ordinary standing army is composed. The loss by a 
victory would be greater to Prussia, in a political and economical view, than 
the loss by three defeats of ordinary troops. The affairs of society would be 
more deranged ; more useful lives would be destroyed. An army composed 
of such materials cannot be risked, unless on the rare occasions, as during 
the last war, when national existence and safety are visibly at stake. The 
loss even of time and labour to all the productive classes, the destruction of 
all manufacturing industry and enterprise, by calling out the army of reserve, 
composed as it is, for actual service for a campaign or two, would be such 
a sacrifice of all social interests as only the most imminent danger could 
justify.” 
THE GENTLEMAN-ELEMENT AND WORKING-MAN-ELEMENT 

IN WAR. 

“ Two distinct elementsjmay enter into the construction of a military force 
in modern times. The rough peasant, or working-man-element, may compose 
not only the main body of the soldiery and non-commissioned officers, but may 
be mixed pretty high up even in the class of commissioned officers ; or the gen- 
tleman-element, that of the educated, refined, delicately bred and brought up 
classes, may, by the formation of the military force out of the social body, be 
found preponderating, if not in numbers, at least in example and influence, in 
the oe of anarmy. Which of the two, as military machines, would a Wel- 
lington prefer to work in a campaign? It is possible that a certain delicacy of 
mind and body, a certain impatience of fatigue and discomfort, a certain over- 
refinement for the work of the common soldier, may creep in and pervade too 

enerally the mass of an army, assimilating the rougher material, of which sol- 
Sen. to be effective, must be composed, too much to itself. The sol- 
dier, like the horse, may be too finely bred, too delicately reared for 
his work, too soft, too refined, too much used to comforts. he composi- 
tion of the Prussian army, drawn indiscriminately from all classes, from the 
middle and comfortable as well as the roughly-living classes, has this defect evi- 
dently in it. The common labouring man himself on the Continent is, from the 
nature of the climate and his in-door employments for half the year, much less 
exposed to and less hardened against wet, cold, fatigue, and privation, than our 
common people. Those above the mere labouring elass, the peasantry, the ar- 
tizans, the middle class, and higher classes, all of whom are in the ranks, are so 
comfortably brought up, so wont to their regular meals, their cup of coffee, their 
pipe, their warm clothing, warm rooms, and are so cold-catching and sensible 
of weather, wet, fatigue, and discomfort, that even our highest classes of no- 
bility and gentry are much more hardy, and, as every traveller remarks, 
far more robust in constitution and capability of enduring great fatigue and pri- 
vation, than the very servants they hire on the Continent to attend them. A 
military force composed of such a material may be very brilliant for a single 
field-day, a battle, or a short campaign even, and very effective for home defence, 
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bad water and a few shell-fish. Found there two Malay huts 
m. Onthe 11th, expecting an attack from the Malays on the 
| opposite shore, we lighted our fires and left in the dark, and from that time to 
the 16th had light variable airs with strong currents, when we arrived at the en- 
| trance of the Borneo River in the extreme of misery, with the wind and tide 
| setting us in, and no means of bringing up. Many of us had been 12 days with 
| nothing more to eat than half a biscuit. There were in this boat Mrs. Page and 
| her attendant, Mr. and Miss Da Souza, Mr. Gill, the chief officer, Mr. oung, 
| A. Goise, the Nakhoda, myself, and Lascars. We determined on applying to 
‘the Sultan for provisions to enable us to reach Singapore, and took in a pilot 
from one of his boats. This mau informed us that a ship had left the roads for 
| Singapore two days before, and that three prows were preparing to start by the 
| next moon, in which, no doubt, the Sultan, whom he described to be an excel- 
| lent old man, would order us a passage, as he repeatedly did the same with 
others in our situation. When within a few miles of the Sultan’s house we 
were boarded by a heavily armed boat, which brought directions from the Sul- 
tan to take us and our effects before him, and he would be responsible for all. 
To this we submitted, and were landed in Borneo at an outhouse of the Sul- 
tan’s, where we were detained and most of our clothes, &c., taken and examin- 
ed by him. My butler had a box of trinkets of Mrs. Page’s, which was forced 
from him by one of the Sultan’s people, and given to the Sultan, whom I re- 
quested to see, but was told it was impossible, as he was too great a man to be 
disturbed. At that time he was seen by the officers examining our parcels. He 
sent me a message by the gunner, the purport of which was, that if we did not 
give up all we had to the person he had appointed, Pangeran Momain, his son- 
in-law, the people around us, who afterwards proved to be his — attend- 
ants, would take them and our lives, and if we did not wish to die we had bet- 
ter intrust everything to his care, which should be returned when we left. An 
account was then taken in our presence, and all valuables delivered to him ac- 
cordingly, it being evident he was determined to have them. We pointed out 
the man who stole the trinket-box, of whom they took no notice. They gave 
us some rice and fruit, and we were removed to a small room belonging to one 
of the Rajahs, and being thoroughly exhausted went to sleep. Immediately on 
awaking I went to look after our boat, but only found part of her hull remain- 
ing, the Sultan having taken everything from her, even to the ironwork, which 
we saw repeatedly afterwards in his house. On returning I found a disgusting 
looking Malay, who told us he was the Sultan, and we must always address him 
as Patik Toonkoo, and that we were truly fortunate in having fallen into his kind 
care, as any other Rajah would have taken all we brought and then killed us. 
He then, without waiting a moment, started off, accompanied by a train of 
armed men and boys, his constant attendants. I followed and requested to pur- 
chase provisions, saying we intended repairing our boat and leaving for Singa- 
pore in a fewdays. He replied that he was far too good a King to permit us 
to leave in so small a boat, that he had a large Government prow, which should 
be despatched in a few days with us for Singapore, and that, as his most anx- 
ious wish was to gain the favourable opinion of the English, he had ordered 
clothes to be made for us, and we should be sent away loaded with presents. 
This I did not believe, and told him our own boat with a little provision would 
answer our purpose much better than his, and that we would certainly give him 
a high character at Singapore. At this he was much displeased, and desired me 
to leave him. This day we were fed on boiled grass and the heads and tails of 
small fish, the bodies of which we had the satisfaction of seeing the Malays ap- 
propriate to themselves. ‘The same description of food continued 10 days, with 
the exception of one duck, served so economically that it lasted our party, of 
11 in number, four days, with a piece of tough buffalo. Amongst other things 
he had 340 dollars of the chief mate's, which I demanded to defray our expen- 
ses, but he would not part with one of them. He now called constantly, pil- 
fering on all occasions. Five days after our arrival I demanded our boat, when 
he told me if ever I mentioned her again he should be much annoyed, as he 
wanted her himself, and then ordered his people to send me away from his pre- 
sence. I called the following day, and he said, in seven days more the prow 
would be ready, as they were only detained to have cabins made for the ladies. 
He advised me to be patient, as [ was not a captain in Borneo, and that he al- 
ways did ashe pleased. Mr. Da Souza and I, he said, were good men, and 
he would give us our lives and liberty ; but the officers (who had not offended 
him in any way) should have that, placing his hand in a threatening manner on 
his creese. 

Pangeran Eusof now arrived, who is next in rank to the Sultan, and a coun- 
cil was held, which consisted of the Sultan and four Rajahs. We were in- 
formed that its result was that we should be all sent to Singapore in three prows, 
which the Pangeran would have ready to sail in 15 days. He gave some 
clothes and a buffalo calf, part of which the Sultan took without ceremony. I 
requested a bed for Mrs. Page, and received a rug instead two months after- 
wards. We were now allowed one rupee per day in value, with which, and our 





but is not of the stuff for long rough fatigue and persevering endurance of all 
discomfort and privation, which in all ordinary military conjectures are the 
military qualities that insure success. Something of this want of the rougher 


prospect of leaving, we became somewhat reconciled. The Sultan after this 
told me he was sorry to disturb us, but he must have our apartment for a wed- 
ding to take place there, as we were to honour it in our new clothes. This was 





material, and of this excess of the finer material, appears, even to the un- 
military eye, about the Prussian soldiery. They are light, well-made, even 
elegant figures—youths evidently formed upon the standard of a higher class of 
society than the common men in other services. ‘They have not only the use of 
their limbs, but the kind of grace of movement which such exercises as danc- 
ing, fencing, and gymnastics give. ‘They attitudinize well on sentry, dress in- 
dividually well, and with a certain degree of dandyism, pantalooned, padded, 
and laced in, and which beseems the soldier. But still, the unmilitary English 
eye ofthe common traveller misses the giant frame, avenge and vigour, of the 
front-rank men ofour good regiments of the Line. The Guards even, and Cui- 

rassiers, compared to the British, appear—can it vd pone or is it reality? 

—of ordinary infantry and ordinary dragoon make and size. Put them in the 
uniforms of Riflemen, or of Hussars, and they would pass for such on ordinary 
unmilitary people ; but put one of our Horse Guards or Cuirassiers on the horse 
and in the accoutrements of a Light Cavalry man,or one of our grenadiers, not 


the last we heard of either. The Lascars used to be harangued by him, and 
told that the captain was a bad man, &c. This I gave him to understand was 
quite out of the question. I requested the Sultan to permit us to leave in a 
private prow about to sail, but he said we must go in his, and asked me which 
of the things we had left in his charge I should require. I replied he might 
have them all, and our boat also, if he did not prevent us departing immediate- 
ly ; but he observed he must have his present as well, to show my heart was 
pure towards him, and that we ought to think ourselves well off with our lives, 
and I had better not attempt to write to Singapore, as God would assist in get- 
ting us there. I said we had lost every thing in the ship, and could not give 
more than he already possessed of ours. The next day he offered me some 
sweet rice, and said what he had of ours was of no value. I told him the pro- 
perty in his possession belonging to the officers and myself was worth at least 
3,000 dollars, and that he might have it and our boat if he sent us to Singapore 
at once ; to which he replied, he feared there was but little prospect of his re- 





ef the Guards alone but of any of our good regiments, into a light infantry 
company, and there is not a grocer in Marylebone parish who would not find 
out at once that this kind of man was misplaced. Now this kind of man—the 
strong, sinewy, bony, muscular, grenadier frame of man, such as compose the 
front ranks at least of all our good regiments of the Line—is a very scarce 
kind of man in Germany ; probably from the natural growth and make of the 
people, and also from their softer and more delicate, more sedentary, more in- 
door life in boyhood when the frame is forming. Jf you see a stout man, he is 
generally fleshy, with more weight than strength. A teudency to grow corpu- 
lent, and with what generally accompanies that tendency of the frame, a 
shortness of the arm-bones as compared to men of the same size of lean, spare 
constitutions, is very common in > sate her This tendency to a lusty rounda- 
bout rather than a muscular growth, strikes the eye in the Prussian soldiery ; 
and is no doubt derived from the easy, regular, good living to which the classes 
from whom the ranks are filled have been accustomed from infancy. If adoubt 
may be permitted to a traveller, not certainly qualified to judge of such milita- 
ry matters, it would be—Is this so good a material to form an army of, this ad- 
mixture of a class more delicately bred than the common labouring man, and 
giving its own habits, wants, and tastes, to the whole mass? Is this gentle- 
man-element so well adapted to stand privation, fatigue, discomfort, and all 
that assails the common soldier, as the rougher material, the common working- 
man-element, out of which our army is composed ? 


—_ 


CAPTAIN PAGE’S NARRATIVE OF A CAPTIVITY IN 
BORNEO. 
_ At 9P.w.,on the 4th of Jan. 1841, the Sultan was under double-reefed topsails 
in a fresh north-easterly gale, with heavy sea and rain, when her main topmast 
and mainmast-head were shivered by lightning, and several of the crew in and 
on the forecastle being knocked down, made me conclude it had passed from the 
ship by the chain cables. At 11h. 30m. smoke was discovered issuing from be- 
low fore and aft, and the decks were found to be much heated. We endeavor- 
ed to get at the gunpowder, but found it impossible, and, being of opinion that 
the fire was generally below, the ship was hove to, and with much difficulty we 
succeeded in hoisting out the longboat, the flames forcing themselves up the 
main hatchway, and the vessel pitching heavily. On this occasion, as well as 
on all throughout, the greatest credit is due to the officers, gunners, and sca- 
cunnies. The boats were dropped astern, and the small quantity of biscuit, 
&c., in them was nearly all rendered useless from the salt water. At lh. 20m. 
am. on the 5th, not knowing how soon she would blow up, the chief officer and 
myself joined the boats. At this time everythin ' 
and about 15 minutes afterwards the masts fell, 
of fire and wreck. 
We remained near the hull until 9, and thea made sail in the longboat, with 
a top-gallant studding sail, taking the other boats in tow, for the wreck of the 
French frigate Magicienne, which was lying in three feet water on the south- 
east extreme of the Bombay Shoal, bearing south-west about 40 miles, intend- 
ing to fit out from her, and proceed to Singapore. At daylight, on the 6th, 
went within a few feet of the wreck, but could not effect a landing: the wind 
increasing, and the boats falling to leeward, we made sail for thx land of Pala- 
wan, then in sight. Served out for three days 1-6th part of a biscuit to each 
person, which was our entire stock, and two wine glasses of water. Had fresh 
north-easterly winds with a most scorching sun. On the 9th the longboat was 
with great difficulty kept afloat. Lost sight of the cutter pulling in for the 
shore. Balaback Island north-east, distant ten miles. On the 10th ran our 
boat on ene of the Maugoak Islands, where we stopped some of our leaks, and 





when the poop became a mass 


g was rapidly burning on deck, | 


covering the trinket-box for me, as the Malays were very cunning thieves, all 
excepting himself; he was like an Englishman, as he had never uttered a false- 
hood, or stolen any thing in his life. Mr. da Souza and I then accompanied him 
in a canoe up the river, when he amused himself blowing a boatswain’s call he 
had forced from one of the tindals by threatening him with 5,000 lashes. It 
was attached to one of Mrs. Page’s guard chains, which he wore round his 
neck, and was in the trinket-box when taken. We repeatedly saw him after- 
wards with her rings over his fingers, taken from the same box. An old blind 
Rajah, his usual companion, boasted of their having cut off an English vessel 
and killed her officers, without the British Government taking the least notice 
of it. The officers’ names were Dixon, Walker, Campbell, and Tate, and 22 
Europeans, who all died about the same time! We were now ordered by the 
Sultan to leave our few remaining articles, and were conducted through a 
scorching sun over a passage of sticks, 70 yards in length, elevated on piles, 10 
feet above the mud, most of them either rotten or broken, a difficult task for an 
active person. Mrs. Page had to go repeatedly on her hands and knees, which 
might have been obviated, had the scoundrel allowed me to procure a canoe. 
We found a wretched hut for our reception, with one side of it as a fireplace, 
without a door, and when it rained we might as well have been in the open air. 
Four places of a similar description were on the same platform with us, occupied 
by the Sultan’s slaves. Our few effects were taken to his house and examined 
by himself, when he stole several of them. The allowance daily decreased, 
and we had numbers of armed men and boys continually in our room, who ex- 
amined our food, and committed the most disgusting acts. He took the flannel 
shirt off my back himself, and sent for those of the officers. On the 26th of 
February we heard that Da Souza had settled with him to leave in a few days 
by promising a large sum of money. He now would not see us, and engaged 
men to strike me amongst the Lascars, and who were ordered not to supply us 
with wood and water. I accidentally met him, when he said he had heard the 
boats would be ready in a few days, and we should all be sent to Singapore. He 
demanded what present I intended making him! I again mentioned the jewel- 
box, &c. At this he was vexed, and said J must consider that, and all we had 
brought here, as burnt in the ship, and our lives would have been lost also if he 
had not given them us. I offered him 500 dollars, being convinced he would 
not allow us to leave without some fresh inducement, at which he laughed in 
my face. Pangeran Eusof now returned after an absence of 45 days instead 
of 15. We immediately called on him, but were received without civility. He 
said the Sultan would do as he pleased, and the prows would leave the next 
moon for all that he knew. The Sultan now sent for Mrs. Page’s wedding 
ring, observing that the English custom was the same as theirs, not to take it 
off the finger, but that was nothing to him; he wanted it. It was sent him on 
the following day, when he told me he did not care whether I was angry about 
the ring or not, and that he would make me answerable for my wife’s acts. 
| Our means of procuring food were now stopped altogether. I demanded what 
he intended doing with us. He replied, he had given us our lives, and wanted 
his present, but would not say how much. I offered 2,000 doilars for all, but 
he would not allow me to mention the Lascars, and directed me to sign docu- 
ments to the amount of 2,750 dollars for the officers and myself, and he would 
send to Singapore for the money. ; 

We mentioned to Pangeran Eusof we had no food, when he laughed, but 
made no reply. I then told him if he would supply us with provisions and use 
his influence to procure us a passage we would make him a present of 1,000 
dollars, at which he promised to speak in our favour to the Sultan, and said if 
we would make him our friend that he did not want the 1,000 dollars: all he 
wished was to assist poor men in distress, but we must promise to give all the 
money we sent for into his hands, and he would take care of us, until one of 
our party returned from Singapore with it, and we had better send for all the 
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funds we could raise, and he would procure merchandise for them, and insure 
me a large profit. The following morning he requested me to write a list of 
upwards of 1,000 Spanish dollars’ worth of articles, which he gave Mr. Gill 
instructions to bring as his present, informing me that we must pay besides for 
all we had froma him ; and on the 30th of March we took up our abode in an 
out-building close to his house. Mrs. Page was confined the night after, and 
all went well with her, notwithstanding her wretched situation. 

The Sultan now ordered us to make all the Rajahs presents, and we were 
obliged to give notes to the amount of 2,500 dollars. ‘The prows were to sail 
in four days, but did not leave until the 23d of May, when they took Mr. Gill, 
Miss and Mr. da Souza, and three native servants, we being detained as hosta- 
ges. Pangeran Eusof’s brother, ay Yacob, informed us the Sultan had 
sold us to Pangeran Eusof ; this we heard from all quarters. About this time 
a teak-built vessel of 30 tons or thereabouts arrived, jury-rigged, which the 
Malays said the pirates had given them for 19 dollars. She had been a cutter 
and probably a Dutch trader or gunboat. Pangeran Eusof allowed us suffi- 
cient to procure food, 1} rupees per day, and was kind in sending Mrs. Page 
tea, &c., and sold us some cloth for a change of clothes. They now commenc- 
ed building what they called forts ; several er were converted into gun- 
boats, and their conversation was generally about fighting white men. On the 
29th of July we saw our boat burnt for the iron work. On the 5th of August 
an English schooner was reported to have anchored in the roads. Al} our Las- 
cars were sent out of the way and closely guarded, and the entire force of 
Borneo went to the river’s entrance, as we feared, to cut her off. ‘On the 9th 
Pangeran Eusof returned and told us the schooner had come to trade, but on 
being questioned he admitted she had demanded us, but the Sultan had decided 
not to let us go until his prows and the money arrived from Singapore, even if 
ten ships should be sent. Many of the Malays had told us that if their people 
were detained by the English Government they would murder every European 
they could get held of, and that the Sultan now regretted that he did not kill 
us in the first instance. Pangeran Eusof had expressed himself much pleased 
at the manner in which the Sultan had acted, and informed me the prows Mr. 
Gill went in were dismasted, and blockaded by pirates. He desired me to 
write to Singapore, and he would send the letter by one of his prows, to say 
that we were determined not to leave until a ship was sent for us, as we fear- 
ed the pirates, and that the schooner, which now proved to be the Royalist, 
nobly sent by Mr. Brooke from Serawak for us, was too small. I advised him 
to persuade the Sultan to let us depart in the prow, as we did not fear pirates, 
and he might send a person with us to settle accounts, but I positively refused 
to write, as the Singapore authorities would now certainly know our situation. 
He asked us if I had written to Mr. Gill for ships of war, but he observed, “I 
don’t care whether you have or not, as it willbe the worse for yourselves, as 
our forts are now all ready, and we don’t fear them.’ Onthe 25th, 18 of the 
crew who were in the cutter arrived from Maludu, which place they reached 
two days after we lost sight of them ; 9 of that party died from eating oys- 
ters and green mangoes on landing, and 19 are still near Maludu, with those 
who were in the longboat, account for all that were on board the Sultan. They 
brought a report of an European lady being near there, whose husband, along 
with the officers of the ship, was killed by the Rajah 15 yearssince. She at- 
tempted to destroy herself at their death, but was prevented by the Rajah, by 
whom she is said to have a family She begged the Lascars to inform the 
English of her wretched situation, but as they only saw her they learned no 
further particulars. On the 2d of September we heard that seven ships were 
in the roads, and two steam-vessels “like mountains.’ All their force were 
despatched to the forts, and I was told that it was all my fault, and I had sent 
for them. Extra guards were placed over us, and they said if a Malay was 
killed it would be bad for me. On the 3d a boat arrived from the hon. Compa- 
ny’s steam-vessel Diana, with Pangeran Eusof, who ordered me immediately 
to go to the vessel, as the captain wanted to see me alone. I positively refused 
to leave without the rest of our party, and after a good deal of palaver we 
started from Borneo, accompanied by Pangeran Eusof, and arrived on board 
the Diana two hours afterwards. We found her the only vessel, and that she 
had been sent by the Singapore authorities. She was at anchor within gun 
shot of their absurd and harmless forts, and to the gallant manner in which 
Captain Congleton stood up the river I entirely attribute his success. We 
heard, to our very deep regret that the prow Messrs. Gill and the Da Souzas 
went in was not forthcoming, although a gunboat had been sent by the Singa- 
pore authorities in search of her. Captain Congleton with much difficulty pro- 
cured all the people who arrived in Borneo in the longboat, and nine of those 
that came from Maludu, so there are now in Borneo nine of the Sultan’s 
crew. Messrs. Zachariah and Co. have sent a brig in search of the prow, 
and to their exertions we are peculiarly indebted. We have received the 
most generous kindness from Captain Congleton and all on board the 
Diana. 


REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. 
Extracted from the French of Timon. 

Napoleon professed maxims of absolute power, as much by temper as by 
system. Instinct as well as necessity taught him to desire a strong govern- 
ment and the enactment of severe and stringent laws. He thoroughly despis- 
ed the populace. He loved the army, as being the most complete standard of 
nationality, the most concise formula of power, and the most active, docile, and 
concentrated instrument of government. But he neither liked the press, the 
advocates, nor the salons of Paris ; this is not surprising, inasmuch as the press 
and the advocates of Paris always have been, and always will be, peculiarly 
obnoxious to despots. He felt, and he affirmed, that the imperial institutions 
did not afford any guarantee of stability, and that a corporal at the head of a 
few soldiers might easily (as Mallet was very nearly showing him) seize the 
throne by a coup de main. He relied upon himself alone, and it was on that 
account that he fortified his power at the expense of liberty. 

Yet, strangely enough, although he affirmed that men ought to be managed 
by exciting their fears and their teclings of self interest or vanity, he neverthe- 
less could only place confidence in their disinterestedness and their virtue ! ! 
He wanted to make them slaves, and yet he was indignant at their ser- 
vility ! He scorned public opinion, and yet he dreaded it above all things ° 
He wished to establish his power for ever, and yet he scarcely believed 
that it would last him his life ime. He despised makind, and yet he was 
quite intoxicated by the honours which were heaped upon him by mankind ! 

He desired to have a Legislative Assembly neither so strong as to be trouble- 
some, nor so weak as to be of no use to him; neither so wealthy as to be inde- 
pendent, nor so poor as to be extortionate. 

A man of genius himself, he did not fear men of superior talent: he looked 
upon all shining geniuses as belonging to himself, and as destined for his use. 
He stretched out his hand to them. He drew them from amidst the multitude, 
and attracted them to himself by that magnetic and fascinating influence which 
was so peculiar to him, and which neither Carnot, Benjamin Constant, Macdo- 
nald, nor Lecourbe, was able to resist. 

Napoleon had more extended ideas of civil law than the oldest lawyers of the 
basoche or the chatelet. All his observations were replete with sense, and they 
astounded the civilians by their correctness and originality. . . . . All 
other men, no matter whether emperors, generals, or statesmen, appeared infe- 
rior beings in the presence of Napoleon! There was a tone of command to 
his voice, and sometimes even a sweetness, an insinuating tenderness, which 
penetrated the very soul! It was by means of this incomprekensible mixture 
of grace and energy, bonhommie and dignity, delicacy and roughness, simplici- 
ty and pomp, that he ruled the most rebellious spirits and softened the most pre- 
judiced minds. It may well be said that he conquered by his words quite as 
much as he did by force of arms. 

His genius combined both Oriental pomp and mathematical preciseness. 

His eloquence, which to him was a source of power more than a study, suited 
all times and circumstances. He spoke to the soldiers—who belong to the peo- 
ple—the language of the people. He traced his warlike schemes with the as- 
sistance of his marshals, and with his secretaries and ministers he drew up di- 
plomatic notes and articles for insertion in the Moniteur. He passed, without 
the least effurt, from the discussion of civil and political laws to the minutest 
details of an enactment respecting the baking of bread! He presided at the 
committee of public works, the committee of war, and the Ministerial coun- 
cils. He discoursed on literature and science with the members of the Insti- 
tute, and corrected statistical tables with the clerks of the various offices. At 
the Council of State, he drew up enactments with Tronchet, Treilhard, Mer- 
lin, Bérenger, Cambacérés, and Portalis. 

Whilst the councillors, weary with toil, allowed themselves to be overcome 
by sleep, Napoleon took a savage pleasure in prolonging the sitting until the 
middle of the night. He was alike insensible to hunger, the calls of nature, and 
lassitude. It might be said that his indomitable will prevailed over his physical 
constitution, as it did over everything else. ; 

He delighted in setting the councillors together by the ears. He provoked 
them, in a manner, to dispute, in order, no doubt, that their angry polemics 
might remind him of wartare, or that the truth might be elicited by so active a 
discussion. He himself occasionally ran a tilt against Treilhard, an obstinate 
logician and an intrepid antagonist, who by no means feared his Imperial adver- 
sary : he used to say, that one victory over Treilhard cost him much more la- 
bour than one gained on a field of battle 

Napoleon was born to govern rather than to conquer ; to found states rather 





than to upset them He will be much more admired by posterity as a precursor 
of the future, than as a ravager Oi nations; more asa politician than as a war- 
, 
rior; more asa legislator than as a conqueror, more as an organizer of institu- 
‘ 


tions than as a gainer of victories! 
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New York ; buthe confines his present remarks more particularly to the phe- 





1842, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. MR. LYELL. 


Notice of the second paper read at the meeting held on the 17th of No- 
vember. 

Letter from Mr. Lyell to Dr. Fitton, “On some of the phenomena con- 
nected with the coal-measures and older strata of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Lyell’s attention, from the period of his arrival in America to the date of 
this communication (15th October), had been principally devoted to the great 
succession of Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous rocks of Pennsylvania and 





richly furnished witlr all sorts of the finest wares in the city, she caused the 


nomena presented by the coal-measures, and the extension to America of Mr. 
Logan’s generalizations respecting the beds of fire-clay containing stigma- 
ria, which occur beneath each stratum of coal in the Glamorganshire coal- 
field. 

Mr. Lyell first visited the collieries of Blossberg, on the extreme northern 
frontier of Pennsylvania ; and in the examination of which he was assisted by 
Dr. Saynisch, president of the mines. The strata, both in detail and as a 
whole, bear an exact analogy to British coal-measures ; and he found beneath 
every seam, except one, a bed of fire-clay varying from one to six feet in thick- 
ness, and containing abundance of stigmaria, with their leaves attached to the 
stems. All the specimens seen in sifu, with one exception, were parallel to 
the planes of stratification ; but the leaves penetrated the clay in all directions. 
The roof of the coal-seams is usually composed of bituminous shales ; but some- 
times of very micaccous grits, which afford a great variety of ferns and other 
plants, all of them agreeing, generally at least, with those common in British 
coal-measures. 

Mr. Lyell afterwards examined the anthracitic deposits at Pottsville, in the 
southern part of the Alleghanies, under the guidance of Prof. H. D. Rogers ; 
also the coal-field of Tamaque, the Lehigh-summit mine, the Room-Run mines 
on the Nesquahoning, and the Beacon Meadow or Middle coal-field ; in all of 
which districts he found, beneath each coal-seam, a bed of fire-clay containing 
stigmaria, and in the overlying sandstone, or roof, various species of ferns. Mr. 
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She Albion. 


having viewed every part of it above ground, especially the Pawne, which was 


same Burse by a herald and a trumpet to be proclaimed as the Royal Exchange, 
and that it should thenceforward bear that name. 


From the rents of the shops Sir Thomas derived considerable profit ; and 


about six years after they had been stocked obliged those who occupied shops 
above also to take shops beneath, in the lowest vaults of the Exchange, where 
was an equal number. For the former they paid four marks a year (£2 13s. 
4d ,) and he required the same sum for the latter, under we of not allowing 
them to retain those above. But after they had continue 

for a short time, owing to the dampness, the darkness, and the unwillingness 
of customers to purchase their wares there, they became so tired of them, that 
they resolved among themselves to give £4 a year for the shops above, so as 
to be exempted from having anything to do with the others, with which Sir 
Thomas might do what he pleased. : 
were for a long time used as places for stowing different kinds of merchandise, 


to occupy the vaults 


is offer was accepted, and the vaults 


ut more especially pepper. , 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who acquired great honour by this magnificent struc- 


ture, died in 1579, and his wife in 1596. The latter enjoyed the rents arising 
from the Exchange, and all the houses, buildings, &c., belonging to it, amount- 
ing to an annual income of £751 5s., besides all charges and reprises. 


his building was burned down in the great fire of London, but like the 


Phenix rose from its ashes in surpassing splendour and beauty ; and the lively 


fligies of Sir Thomas Gresham, under one of the piazzas, was restored to its 


former site. This new Exchange, the same that was recently burned down, 


ost the City and Company of Mercers upwards of £80,000. ‘The model was 
hown to Charles II., who was much pleased with it. But it was, however, a 
ubject of debate, whether, for fear of incurring too much expense, the plan 
hould be adopted. Many were against it, but a majority eventually decided 


upon carrying it into execution, having at heart the honour of the city, and 
supposing also that the rents of the shops above stairs would in time re-im- 


Logan has likewise lately made a series of independent observations on the | burse them—an expectation in which they were, however, disappointed. ‘The 
catbeulioenne deposit of North America: and Mr. Lyell announced that that | "€W building was opened on the 28th of September, 1669, for the merchants 


entleman has found beds of fire-clay with stigmaria, under the coal-seams of | assemble in. “The King,” says Stow, “‘ was expected to be present, but 
na Scotia. The Pottsville district, and the Lehigh-summit mines, were il- he did not come ; but Sir William Turner, the Lord Mayor, came, and walked 


lustrated by sections given to Mr. Lyell by Prof. H. D. Rogers, who has been | * 


wice about it, and congratulated the merchants.” As to the structure of the 


engaged during five years in the government geological survey of Pennsylva- building, it must be too fresh in the recollection of our readers to require our 


nia. The former section extended from the north of Pottsville to the country 


entering into any description of it. The management of its rents and pay- 


ranging immediately south of Orwigsburg. At the point where Mr. Lyell’s ex- | ents was intrusted to a committee, composed of the Lord Mayor (for the time 
amination commenced, the coal-measures are vertical; but in an excavation | being,) together with two aldermen, and a certain number of the company of 
from which the anthracite had been removed, the bed occupying the position | Meters, and the other citizens generally one out of each of the eleven compa- 
of the under-clay presented umpressions of stems and leaves of stigmaria, unac- | ™€S —London paper. 


companied, as usual, by any other plants ; and the stratum which represented 
the roof of coal contained leaves of pecopteris, reed-like impressions, and ca- 


Battle of the Beards.—A bishop of a very different character was Guillaume 


lamites. To the south of these vertical measures is a deposit, inclined at an Duprat, whose memorable defence of his beard is always recounted in the re- 
equally high angle, of quartzose conglomerate, beds of which alternate with | ™niscences of Clermont. It appears that this Churchman wore his beard 


seams of anthracite at the junction of the two deposites. Proceeding farther ! 


ong, according to the fashion of the courtiers of Francis I. When he first 


southward, there are displayed successively, 1. a vast scries of red shale, grey visited his cathedral church, with this cherished appendage, he found the gates 
sandstone and red sandstone, which Mr. Lyell considers as portions of the old of the choir shut against him. Three dignitaries of the chapter, placed at the 
red sandstone ; and, 2. olive-coloured shales, with Devonian fossils, the strata | ©®trance, presented him, the first with a razor, the second scissors, and the 


of the whole of which are nearly vertical. Yet further south, and at a short 


third a volume containing the ancient statutes of the church, open at the place 


distance from Orwigsburg, the olive-shales are succeeded by highly inclined which treated de barbis rasis. The bishop resisted manfully, he insisted on 


strata, assigned by Mr. Lyell to the upper Silurian rocks, and through which 


keeping his beard, the churchmen protested against it; at length he retired 


protrudes an axis of beds, considered by himto be composed of lower Silurian from the contest exclaiming, “I save my beard and quit my bishopric.” He 


strata. Lastly, on the southern confines of the section is a trouth of Devonian | ! 


nstantly set out for Beauregard, where he continued henceforth to reside. 


or olive-coloured shales. The above geological classification differs from that Every time that he assisted at the assemblies of the church, he was obliged to 
of previous observers ; but Mr. Lyell has been induced to propose it in conse- ask permission of the chapter to appear without having shaved. Continually 
quence of an cxamination of a portion of the State of New York, subsequently had he to humble himself thus, and great discussions always took place before 
to his visit to Pottsville. At the ‘“ Lehigh-summit mines” a bed of anthracite, his request was granted ; but he managed always to gain his point. It is a 


more than forty feet thick, is quarried in open day, forty feet of sandstone being 


entirely removed to work the coal. With respect to the long-observed fact, 


fact, that at this period several chapters of cathedrals declared war against the 


veards of theirbishops. At Troyes, at Orleans, at Le Mans, at Chartres, and 


the anthracite coal is confined to the Atlantic side of the Alleghanies, and the at Amiens, these pious clergymen had to battle for their beards, from whence, 


bituminous to the more inland and less disturbed region ; and with respect to I 


srobably, arose the proverb—Defends ta barbe-—Miss Costello's Pilgrimage 


the supposition that the former belonged to the transition, and the latter to the to Auvergne. 


secondary period,—Mr. Lyell states that both varieties clearly overlie the ol 


The Sanctification of the Waters at St. Petersburg.—This is performed 


red sandstone, and contain the same vegetable remains ; and he is of opinion | twice a year in the following manner :—A pavilion is erected, supported by 
that the change from the bituminous to the anthracitic condition was a con-| eight pillars, on the Moika, astream which enters the Neva between the winter 
comitant of the upheaval and folding of the rocks, the conversion being most | Palace and the Admiralty, where the chief part of the ceremony is performed. 


complete where the beds have been most disturbed. 


This pavilion is richly painted and handsomely gilt: on the top is a gilded 


Mr. Lyell has also examined the cretacious strata of New Jersey, accom- | figure of St. John, on the sides are pictures of our Saviour, represented in dif- 
panied by Mr. Conrad ; and he states that the fossils which he collected from | ferent situations, and immediately over the hole which is cut through the ice 
its different members bear a striking analogy with those of the equivalent series | into the water, the figure of a dove is suspended. This place, which is called 
of Europe, especially of the craie-tufeau of Normandy. He has likewise ex- | the Jordan, is surrounded witha temporary fence of fir branches. A platform 
amined, in company with Prof. Silliman, the new red and intrusive trap in Con- | of boards, covered with red cloth, is laid for the procession to go upon, guard- 
necticut : and lastly, he has visited the falls of Niagara, and is of opinion that | ed by afence of boughs. After the Liturgy is finished in the chapel of the 
he can prove their recession by new arguments, drawn from the position of a | imperial Palace, the clerks, the deacons, the priests, the archimandrites, and 


fluviatile deposit, which he has traced below the cataract. 


er 
JACK-O’LANTERN. 


bishops dressed in their richest robes, and carrying in their hands lighted tapers, 


the censer, the gosjel, the sacred pictures, and banners, proceed from the 


Every man has his Jack o’lantern ;—in dark night, in broad noon-day, in the | by the Empress or Emperor, the Grand Duke, and the whole Court. All the 
lonely wild, or in the populous city,—each has his Jack o’lantern. Tothisman] troops in the city are drawn up round the place—the standard of the regi- 


Jack comes in the likeness of a bottle of port, seducing him from sobriety, and 
leaving him in a quagmire ; to that man he appears in the form of a splendid 
phaeton and a pair of grays, driving him into bankruptcy, and dropping him into 
the open jaws of ruin. To one he presents himself in the guise of a cigar, 
keeping him in a constant cloud ; to another he appears in no p ves but that of 
an old black-letter volume, over which he continues to pore long afte: his wits 
are gone. Here you see Jack blazing in scarlet, and luring his dazzled follow- 
er on by military trappings alone to the pursuit of glory, and there Jack jumps 
about in the brilliant motley of harlequin, tempting a grave and leaden-heeled 
victim to dance away his nights and days. Jack o'lantern is to some people a 
mouldy hoarded guinea, and these he leads into the miser’s slough of despond ; 
with others, when he pays them a visit, he rolls himself up into the form of 
a dice-box, and then he makes beggars of them. Poetry is one man’s Jack 
o'lantern, and a spinning-jenny is another’s. Fossil bones, buried fathoms 
deep in the earth, act Jack's part, and lure away one class to explore and ex- 
pound. Cuyps and Claudes, in the same way, play the same part with a se- 
cond class, and tempt them to collect, at the sacrifice of every other interest, or 
pursuit in life. Jack will now take the likeness of a French cook, and draw a 
patriot from his beloved country to enjoy a foreign life cheap ; and now he will 
assume the appearance of a glass of water, persuading the tectotaller, who 
** drank like a fish” in his young day, to go further astray, and drink a great 
deal more like a fish in his old days. Jack o’lantern has some attractive shape 
for every age and condition. In childhood, he lures us, by overhanging clus- 
ters of cherries and currants, into regions consecrated to steel-traps and spring 
guns ; in after age, he takes us irresistibly into the still more dangerons region 
of love and romance, winning us by his best light—the bright eyes of woman ; 
and to the very end of our days he finds some passion or prejudice wherewith 
to woo us successfully—some straw wherewith to tickle us, how wise soever 
and unwilling we may be. The bright glancing sunshine of a spring morning, 
when it tempts us into a sharp east-wind under promise of sultriness ;—the rich 
luxuriousness of summer, when it fills us with aches and cramps, after revel- 
ling in romps among the grass. Christmas—yes, Christmas itself has its Jack 
o'lantern. We do not mean the great blazing fire, which has been properly 
called the heart and soul of it ; no, Jack plays his part amidst the roysterers in 
the jovial time, by urging extra plum-pudding, which involves extra brandy 
with it; by suggesting mince-pies, and other irrestibles, that involve a fit of in- 
digestion ; by conjuring up blindman’s-buff, to lead one into the peril of rent 
skirts and bruised heads ; or by appearing in the form of a pack of cards, to the 
loss perhaps of one’s money or one’s temper. ° * * Moralize we 
no longer upon Jack o’lantern ; he has led us to Cristmas, and let him leave us 
there in pleasant company.— Omnibus. 





THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


There cannot be a fitter opportunity than at the present moment, when the 
first stone of the new Exchange is about to be laid, for giving our readers a 
brief account of its two predecessors, if the term we may use. 

In consequence of the very great inconvenience experienced by the mer- 
chants and citizens of London for want of some fixed and determined 
establishment where they might assemble and prosecute their commercial 
transactions, it had long been in contemplation to erect an edifice which 
would combine every suitable convenience, and afford all possible facility 
for conducting their mercantile affairs. In pursuance, therefore, of this de- 
sign, they, in 1566, purchased houses to the number of 80, covering the ground 
necessary for the building. For these they paid upwards of £4,000, and sold 
them for £478 to such as would take them down and remove their materials. 
The ground was then made level at the expense of the city, and given to Sir 
Thomas Gresham, Kt., agent to the Queen, whereon to build a Burse, or place 
for the merchants to assemble in, at his own charges. Sir Thomas, accord- 
ingly, on the 7th of June laid the first stone of the foundation, accompanied by 
several aldermen, and every one of whom, as Stow informs us, laid a piece of 
gold, which the workmen picked up, and forthwith set to work with such dili- 


OS by November, 1567, the building was slated, and shortly after 
hnished. . 


On the 23d of January, 1570, says the same author, the Queen, accompanied 
by her nobles, proceeded from her house in the Strand (Somerset-house) to Sir 
Thomas Gresham's, in Bishopsgate-street, where she dined. After which, re- 
turning through Cornhill, she entered the Burse, on the south side, and after 


ments are also planted round it. After the rite is performed with customary 
prayers and hymns, all who are present have the happiness of being sprinkled 
with the holy water: the standard of the army and the artillery receive similar 
consecration, and the ceremony is concluded with a triple discharge of mus- 
quetry. The Russians believe that such virtue remains in the water after this 
ceremony, that those taken in the night, when the service is performed in the 
church, will remain uncorrupt for years, and be as fresh water immediately 
taken from the spring or the river. 


ministere 


of people.” 


farmer he might keep his daughter. The girl was delighted with this rupture 
she was at home alone. She pretended to have no knowledge ofhim. ‘“ Why 
admirer, the doctor.” ‘I cry mercy, sir,” replied she, ‘‘ Ido remember me o 
mistress is grazing in the orchard, and you may make your addresses to her i 
you please.” 


science in the House of Commons, and that he has for some time been prepar 


found extremely different in detail from the sergeant’s.—John Bull. 


to think it never would be.” 


Tur Grey Mare.—A country Doctor, of homely breeding, courted a brisk 
girl, the daughter of a farmer, who was persuaded to marry him, he having a ge ; ‘ alata T . 
good estate. Accordingly, the day was appointed ; but, shortly after, spying a | port on this highly interesting subject, made under aut ority. To an extraor- 
grey mare on which the old man used to ride, and which for her easy gate was | dinary share of zeal, and of laudable desire to develope the riches and the ca- 
much esteemed, he (the doctor) desired to have her given in to complete his pabilities of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Dr. Gesner brings a scientific 
matrimonial bargain, but, being refused, he flung away in a huff, and told the 


But soon after the doctor repented of his folly, and came again to see her, when 


such a person ; you are the person who zame wooing my father’s grey mare. Your 


ing a new bill for the further extension of copyright, which, however, will be 


“ That’s what I call a finished sermon,” remarked a man as he was coming 
out of church. ** Yes, finished at last,” replied his neighbor, ** though I began 


Ail 


In many ways this operated injuriously ;—in the first place a liberal permission 
tothe working classes to view the national monuments and the national collections, 
hasa tendency to warm that feeling of patriotism which is a nation’s best se- 
curity,and strengthens its permanency ; secondly, it offers opportunities to them 
to spend their leisure hours—few though they may be—in places where rational 
curiosity may be indulged, valuable information may be obtained, and at the 
very least a harmless amusement may be enjoyed, instead of leaving them to 
the temptation of the ale-house, to gambling, or any other demoralizing occu- 
pation ; in the third place it wakens up in many a bosom the thirst for infor- 
mation, the honest desire to become skilful, educated, distinguished, respected ; 
and lastly,—it turns out to be the most profitable course, even in a pecuniary 
way. 

The flattering account which we give below is worthy of perusal on another 
account ; it shews that education is doing its work among the operative classes 
and those from whom popular education has been long debarred. They are 
now shewing that they are not so indifferent to intellectual pursuits, nor so be- 
sotted in mere sensual pleasures as it has pleased some to describe them. They 
shew practically that as soon as the admission to works of art and science comes 
within their scanty means, they are certainly not niggardly in laying out their 
little surplus, in pleasing their taste, and improving th, ‘r minds, and that where 
the only expense is that of their time, they willingly yield that, and probably 
work both the harder and the more cheerfully to make that time up, on account 
of the gratification which has resulted from the visit. 

The report of the select committee contains the following evidence how 
readily the public avai] themselves of admission to public institutions, and also 
how fallacious it is to suppose that a smaller amount of money is obtained by 
lowering the entrance fees. Since the British Museum has been opened on 
public holidays from 16,000 to 32,000 persons have passed through the rooms 
in a single day for some years, and not a single case of injury to the collection 
has occurred. The National Gallery exhibits a similar instance. The number 
of visitors has increased from 125,000 in 1837, when it was opened to the pub- 
lic, to 397,000 in the following year. In 1840 the visitors were upwards of 
500,000. The annual number of visitors to the Armoury in the Tower has 
risen from 10,200 in 1837, at a two-shilling fee, to 40,000 in 1838, at a one- 
shilling fee, to 84,300 in 1839, at sixpence, and in 1840 to 94,973, at the same 
price, exclusive of 3,183 orders for free admission, which have now ceased. Of 
the produce, since the reduction to sixpence, the Master-General has appro- 
priated £1,094 to the purchase of ancient armour, &c. Similar increases took 
place in the receipts at the Crown Jewel Room. In the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837, the fees at two shillings produced from £655 to £692 per annum ; but in 
1838 they produced £1,594 at one shilling, paid by treble the amount of visi- 
tors. ‘They are now received at sixpence each ; and there have been as many 
visitors in one month as previously in a whole year. 

Were the same principle of free admission carried out in the cathe- 
drals and abbeys, it is the opinion of Mr. Brayley and Mr. Allan Cunningham 
that the increase of admissions would tend to the protection of the monuments, 
since injuries are committed generally by isolated individuals, and not by bodies 
of the people, who always feel an interest in the preservation of what belon, 
to them. At Hampton Court, where upwards of three thousand persons, chiefly 
of the working classes, resort on a Sunday evening, is another pleasing instance 
of the same fact.—Facts and Figures. 


We remember that it used to be alleged, that in the case of admissions to 
the public into the Royal Palaces, the permission was abused ; persons used to 
take curiosities in their hands, bruise, break and spoil them, scrawl on windows, 
the leads of roofs, and many other unpleasant pranks of that nature, which led 
to the taking away of that privilege in many cases. Sorry are we to say 
that these faults were not faults of the working classes, but of those who ought 
to have known much better; and we see, by the quotation above that this por- 
tion of our public in England are not only eager to avail themselves of the pri- 
vileges now so greatly extended, but that their conduct and deportment is un- 
exceptionably good. We trust that this liberal spirit will still undergo greater 
and greater enlargement ; it is replete with the best consequences both na- 
tionally and individually. 





Whoever wished to see the assemblage of men of all countries and to wit- 
ness the manner of carrying on mercantile transactions with all parts of the 
world, used to visit the Royal Exchange in London between the hours of three 
and half past four o’clock. ‘There, as in the well arranged shelves of a careful 
trader, did every nation, and every class of merchants, find the sort of man he 


chapel to the Jordan, singing the hymns appointed in the office, being followed wanted,by going to the particular spot where tacitly, but by long custom, surely, 


he was wont to be. The American walk, the Baltic walk, the Indian walk, and 
all other walks, where walking there was none, but crowding there was plenty. 
Where talking was loud but never disturbing, and where that talk was as brief 
as possible, for each man had enough to do, during the very short period of 
“ Exchange Hours.” There the merchant having closed his bargains, and treat- 
ed with a skipper, could step up a few stairs and secure his property by the aid 
of the underwriters at Lloyds, that celebrated place being in the upper part of 
the building ; from thence he could turn in any direction and within a stone’s 


Father Mathew and the Recreant Teetotallers.—The following statement is | cast were to be found Assurance offices, Bankers, Brokers, Bullion dealers, the 
from the Limerick Chronicle of Saturday.—‘t The very Rev. Mr. Mathew ar- 


rived in this city last evening by the Cork mail, en route to Loughrea, and put 76 8 ‘ 
up &’t Moore’s Hotel. leomaliaaly after his arrival became ime aban houses which in time had become smaller Exchanges for particular trades and 
of persons visited him at the hotel, where he administered the pledge. One | places ; the Stoek-exchange was behind him, the Excise-office at no great dis- 
circumstance which came within public observation we may mention here, as | tance from that ; in short, assembled within a narrow focus, were all the springs 
illustrative of the effects of breaking the Temperance pledge :—A mannamed 
Moynehan, a teetotaller, who worked at the Butter Weigh-house, got drunk on 
Christmas eve, and next day became paralysed—his left arm, side, and thigh} _ , 
being perfectly inanimate. He was removed to Barrington’s Hospital, and re- | this be the case ; the first stone of the new edifice has been laid by the consent 
mained there uncer care of the surgeons without improvement, until last even- | of our beloved Queen, and we know the dispatch which, with due care, such 
ing, when his friends having heard of Father Mathew’s arrival in town, went 
to the hospital and brought him out of his bed on a man’s back to where the 
Rev. Mr. Mathew was staying, a crowd had collected before the door, when : = ’ 
the unhappy invalid was carried into his presence, and the rev. gentleman ad- | change, built by “ the Royal merchant” as Sir Thomas Gresham was styled by 

tl to him the pledge again in a kind and impressive manner, and the | Queen Elizabeth herself; before which time the mechants had only the open 
man instantly stood up, was assisted by his friends to dress, and, to the astonish- 
ment of all, walked up William-street to his home, followed by a crowd 


Bank of England itself, the Mansion-house, Garraway’s, the various Coffee- 


which move the trade of the Modern Tyre whose ‘ merchants are princes.” 
This curious view for the stranger is at present suspended, but not long will 


things proceed in England, when money is at command to speed it. 
We have given to-day a brief account of the origin of the first Royal Ex- 


air in which to transact business. 


Geological Survey of New Brunswick.—Fourth Report.—The indefati- 
gable and learned Geologist, Dr. A. Gesner, has just published his fourth re- 


and discerning mind, high attainments, much experience, and a happy detec- 
tion of analogies where minute proofs are not at hand. His main purpose in 
the present part has been the exploration of the mineral treasures of New Bruns- 


’ 


it is strange,” said he, ‘ that you should so soon forget me. I am your old | wick, but he has by no means been either negligent or scanty in his observa- 


f | tions as to the soil and the modes of cultivating them, the rivers, and even the 
¢| aboriginal inhabitants, of whom many remain. The most minute part of his 
labours, however, has been that of investigatin , the great coal-fields in the 


We understand that Mr. Thesiger has been prevailed on to take the place of province, and this is matter of very serious inquiry. The introduction of steam 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, as leading advocate of the rights of literature and | both for manufacturing and nautical purposes has given a strong impetus to 


- | such inquiries, and at this time of day any country will have additional claims 
to general attention, which can present a plentiful and easy supply of so valu- 
able acommodity. The pamphlet of Dr. Gesner, which contaigs about one 
hundred pages, is brief and terse in description, but exceedingly lucid in its 
style ; and the author well deserves the thanks both of the province and of 





GENE ALBION. _ 





the public. 
New Music.—The following has just been published by Atwill No. 201 
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PUBLIC ADMISSION TO MONUMENTS AND CHURCHES. 


the terms of admission, in some cases, and of abolishing them altogether ir 
others, to the public buildings of the Metropolis, and to places where works o 





paid aheavy pecuniary imposition. 


One of the most popular improvements in London usages is that of lowering 


art and science, and of rare curiosities, are exhibited. It has too long been the jes ‘ 
reproach of England that the public monuments, executed for the most part at | of lectures on this subject last night at Niblo’s Garden The finishing lecture 
the public expense, were barred from the access of that public who actually | was on the progress of Arts and Sciences, and their instrumentality as part of 
paid for them ; that distinguished strangers, literati, and artists, were precluded the great plan of Divine Government The lecturer announced that,as his course 
from witnessing what ought to be the boast and pride of our land, unless they | was necessarily little more than a syn 


Broadway. 
Les Jolies Americaines.—A set of Quadrilles under this name are composed 


= | by Mdlle. Ellen Blundell, who has dedicated them to Miss Louisa Mott. 


They are sprightly and elegant in their melodies, and well calculated to inspire 
the votariesof Terpsichore with spirit and delight, as they “ move through the 
mazy dance.” 


Lectures on the Philosophy of History —Mr. Paterson concluded his course 


1 
f 


opsis of his subject, it was his intention 
to expand them, and fit them for popular use as well as foracademucal students. 








ae 


For the Albion. | 
SONG. 

Come, come, my brave lads, let us drink to our Queen. 
Come, brim up a bumper—be steady, _ 

Though far from our home, for her service I ween, 
Like Englishmen true, we are ready. 

So join heart and hand, 

While uncover'd we stand, 

Victoria for ever, hurra. 


Come, fill up again,—to our lov’d fatherland, 
To the thousand years filled with her fame, 

To her warriors and statesmen—a patriot band, 
To her glorious, time-honor'd name. 

Dear home of the free! 

Bright gem of the sea ! 

Old England for ever, hurra. 


Her daughters are true, and her sons they are bold, 
They have spread her proud fiag o’er the world, 
Which still with her age, doth new glories unfold, 
When in friendship or war ’tis unfurl’d. 

May that flag e’er remain, 

Without spot, without stain, 

And live with old England for ever. 


What heart of a Briton, that throbs not with pride, 
Of that land, where the true beacon light 

Of liberty, order, and law doth abide, 

Upheld by her power and might. 

O, there’s no spot on earth 

Like the home of our birth. 

Old England for ever, hurra. 

— 


SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated edition. Pp. 380. London, How and 

Parsons. 

‘‘Tllusirated edition” it is, and beautifully illustrated too. The taste of the 
day could hardly be more gratified than by such productions of art, full of 
national character and nature, as are here given from the pencil of Maclise. 

The four new tales which Mrs. Hall has added to this new edition are worthy 
of her mind and talent. They are entitled, Mary Ryan’s Daughter, the Fairy 
of Forth, Geraldine, and Good and Bad Spirits.* We have said they are wor- 
thy of her mind and talent, because it is the peculiar attribute of this lady to 
combine the best of feelings with the genuine delineation of character. She 
teaches us to love, while we laugh at, the lowly people of Ireland : to appre- 
ciate their good qualities, while we enjoy their quaincnesses and freaks, and 
pardon their follies, superstitions, and erroneous opinions and habits. And the 
moral aim of all her writings is to amend and improve, without exposing and 
lacerating—to lead, and not to drive—to win by gentleness and sympathy, and 
not to compel by force and terror. In this path her very egotism is useful and 
charming. The home-bred sentiments with which, in the preface to this vo- 
lume, she speaks of her native Bannow, are enough to kindle a sense of patriot- 
ism and pride, a pure affection for kindred and country, localised and sublimat- 
ed, in every Irish breast. They emanate so clearly and directly from her own 
heart, that they appeal to the heart of every reader; and we could wish no 
worse wish to Ireland, than that such tales as these were told in every 
nook and hovel throughout the land. Assuredly they deserve the warm 
favour of all who wish well to the Emerald Isle: alas! that the emerald 
should so long have resembled the confused lava, and the sanguine ruby. 

On the plots, if we may so call the simple materials of the added tales, 
it is not necessary for us to enter ; and we will content ourselves with very 
brief examples of an author already so generally known by the preceding 
publication of the majority of these narratives. In a journey of much impor- 
tance to the parties, Mary Ryan and daughter are escorted by an ancient and 
benevolent beggarman, whose portraiture is excellently sketched from first to 
last. Mrs. H. tells us: 

“They agreed to keep off the high-road as much as possible. It was strange 
to observe how Denny’s mendicant propensities and his kind heart were at va- 
riance when they reached the pretty village of Newtown-Mount Kennedy : the 
Wexford coach was just passing through, and it was evident the Daddy longed 
to prosecute his usual attack upon the pockets of the passengers: yet he was 
loath to forsake his companions for the purpose, and consoled himself with re- 
joicing that the clumsy efforts of the clamorous crew had not procured them a 
single penny. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s wonderful hard to soften some peo- 
ple’s hearts: they have no feelin’ in them for the poor. I’ve heard a gentle- 
man swear he wouldn't give a begger-woman a farthing, barring she had some 
fun in her; and, at the same time, she had a matter of six soft children starv- 
ing to death in the sight of her eyes: it’s hard to make fun out of starving 
children! The insides and the outsides must have different tratement altoge- 
ther. You may passa joke with the outsides, and touch them up with a story 
betwixt times ; but seeing it’s mostly ladies and gentlemen that’s insides, they 
must be handled like a nest of young thrushes : no matter how ould they are 
—the ladies, I mean ; a blessing on their beauty will smoothen all the frowns 
away. I remember once,a very stately one—and frosty-faced she was—an ould 
residenter upon the earth, sure enough: well, one poor innocent young woman 
held up her baby to her, and bid her think of her own little grand-children at 
home. Och! that turned her to hard vinegar! Another prayed the Lord 
might make her bed in heaven. Well, that’s foolish: for people that are rich 
and ould don’t like to think of their end—not a halfpenny did they get; but, 
at last, ‘Sweet lady,’ I says, ‘I’m thinking of the little sixpence you gave me 
two years ago, and God bless you for it.’ ‘ That’s a lie,’ she says: ‘ for I ne- 
ver gave a beggar a sixpence in all my life.’ ‘ Didn’t ye, dear !’ I says : ‘ well, 
then, it must have been Lady Mary, the beauty of the country, and it’s no 
wonder I'd make the mistake ; for you're as like as two peas in a pod.’ I saw 
the corners of her mouth move ; and she gives me a penny! If ye see a raw 
college-boy, with a goold band to his cap, sure he wants to be thought in the 
military line : and ye’re safe in calling him ‘handsome captain,’ or ‘noble ma- 
jor.’ I’ve known a shopboy have the same dress outside on a week’s holyday 
to his people ; there’s no harm in mistaking every spalpeen you meet for a gen- 
tleman ; though,’ added Denny, thoughtfully, ‘it’s not pleasant to be degrad- 
ing one’s self, if one could help it. When ye see a lady with little children 
about her, praise the children ; and if they're as ugly as frogs, lay on them all 
kinds of angels ; and if they're roaring wicked with ill-temper, call them ‘ lit- 
tle lambs ;’ then, if she has any motherly fecling about her, you're sure of a 
tester: if ye see a couple mighty loving together, ye may bless 
the lady’s sweet face; but it’s hardly sure —for, bedad! the young 
men think as much of their own beauty—and may-be it’s nothing 
you'll get for your trouble: it’s asy enough to work the money out 
of any pocket, if ye can understand the nature of the body that carries it— 
that’s where the knowledge is wanting. Foreigners are mighty soft at first : 
and there used to be grate trade intirely at the Pigete- Stones, and about there 
—women with twins, as near to match as they could get ’em—widows—desert- 
ed wives, and fatherless children—lame men, blind men, and the falling sick- 
ness ; but that’s over long ago: in the heart of the war I made a purty penny 

myself, as a wounded soldier, witha plate in my head and a bad leg—any 
thing for a bit of bread! Sure the half of us would work, if we could get it ; 
and the Lord above knows, that the lies we tould for variety weren't worse than 
the truth ;~that the plain, hard, griping starvation was with us, at home and 
abroad, by night and by day ;—that was true, any how! but people had heard 
of it so often, they did not like to be bothered with it; so, after all’s said and 
done, it was against that we strove—God help us, and forgive us the inventions 
—starvation makes one’s wits bright, bedad'! I was so thin, one or two of the 
hard summers that if it wasn’t that I had the wit to put stones in my wallet, 
I'd have been blown away.’ ” . 

To this striking picture of Irish mendicity we shall append only a single trait, 
one of the multitude spread over the book, in which the author hits out at a 
dash so much of original and vivid illustration, that we have a whole event 
placed vividly before oureyes. She is describing the first squatting of settlers 
on a wild mountain on the coast of Wexford. " 

* John Merry (she says) is one of the first mountain ‘settlers.’ ‘I’m as 
good asa grandfather to the mountaim,’ says John “ for I was one of the first 
that sat do vn on it—a young man, with a dark-haired wife, and every hair in 
her head is white now.’ ‘It must have been a lonesome place then, John.’ 
Faix, it was mighty lonesome and quair; and shy the birds and foxes looked 
at us—as if they thought we'd no right to it—natural enough; and 
as to the snipes, when they came back after their dirarshun abroad, 
ye’d think the wee black eyes would drop out of their heads at see- 
ing the curling smoke, and smelling the burning turf on their own 
lands! Well, I’ve often thought what a wonder it was, how the birds in the 
air found the road in the heavens to wherever they wanted to go: and I’ve ask- 
ed every learned gentleman I ever came across, how it was, and never a one of 
them could tell me ;—-it’s mighty strange,’ added John, ‘but somehow, about 
the growing of a blade of grass, or the flying of a bird. the leomad e0- 
ple know as little as a poor man.’” ’ ere i 
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ENGLAND 


The success of Mrs. Hatu’s Ireland probably induced the publishers of that 
work to undertake the present speculation ; though there are differences in 
the plan and character of England in the Nineteenth Century. So far as can 
be judged from the specimens before us, there will be less of story and mere 
sketches, whether of scenery or manners, in the England ; which will possess a | 
somewhat more solid, real, and Utilitarian air, better adapted to the national 
character, than if the mercurial style, proper to the sister kingdom, had been 
adopted. 
he aim of the proprietors appears to be to furnish a series of county his- 
tories of a very varied and extensive character, combinin almost every 
thing which the country contains, or has contained,—physical features ; pro- 
ducticns, natural, cultivated or manufactured ; ancient ruins, modern build- 
ings, or surviving erections of the past ; public or individual story ; local le- 
gends, manners, superstitions, and language ; together with what no publica- 
tion almost is now-a-days without, statistics, and graphic illustrations. 
Making the usual allowance between promises and performance, the two 
ge before us pretty well bear out the promise of the preface or proposals. 
Mr. Redding presents a clear view of the features of Cornwall; impressing 
on the mind the general characteristics of the county by a few broad touches, 
avoiding the usual topographical fault of over-minuteness ; and in his itinerary 
or tour, so far as it extends, he gives a readable account of the roads and 
scenery he passed, and of the places he came to, as well as some anecdotes or 
stories of former days, and some account of present manners. In Lancashire, 
the principal topic is the Railroad, and Manchester, or rather the cotton-town 
itself; presenting, so far as can be judged from a portion, a good sketch of the 
interior of the place, the habits of the people, the processes of the manufac- 
tures, and the economy of the factories. A few of these passages will give 
an example of the style of the work. 

THE EXCHANGE AT MANCHESTER. 
“The Exchange may befregarded as the parliament-house of the lords of cot- 
ton ; it is their legislative assembly : the affairs of the executive are intrusted 
to a smaller body, which meets in the Chamber of Commerce, located in a dif- 
ferent part of the town. This parliament assembles every Tuesday, and the 
attendance is greatest about one o'clock, being the hour of “ high change.” 
There is perhaps no part of the world in which so much is done and so little 
said in the same space of time. A stranger sees nothing at first but a collec- 
tion of gentlemen with thoughtful intelligent faces ; who converse with each 
other in laconic whispers, supply the defects of words by nods and signs, move 
noiselessly from one part of the room to another, guided asif by some hiddeu 
instinct to the precise person in the crowd with whom they have business to 
transact. A sheenctagiet will nowhere meet such a collection of decidedly 
clever heads ; and the physiognomist who declared that he could find traces of 
stupidity in the faces of the wisest philosophers, would be at a loss to find any 
indication of its presence in the countenances assembled on the Exchange at 
Manchester. Genius appears to be not less rare than folly : the characteristic 
features of the meeting, collectiyely and individually, are those of talent in 
high working order. Whether trade be brisk or dull, “high change” is equal- 
ly crowded ; and the difference of its aspect at the two periods is sufficiently 
striking. In stirring times, every man on ‘change seems as if he belonged to 
the community of dancing dervishes, being utterly incapable of remaining 
for a single second in one place : it is the principle of a Manchester man, that 
‘nought is done while aught remains to do ;” let him but have the opportuni- 
ty, and he will undertake to supply all the markets between China and Peru, 
and he will be exceedingly vexed if he has lost an opportunity of selling some 
yarn at Japan on his way. When trade is dull, the merchants and factors stand 
motionless as statues, or move about as slowly as if they followed to a funeral : 
the look of eagerness is exchanged for that of dogged obstinacy : it seems to 
say, ‘‘ My mind is made up to lose so much, but I ain resolved to lose no more.” 
An increase of sternness and inflexibility accompanies the decline of the Man- 
chester trade, and foreigners declare that the worst time to expect a bargain is 
a season of distress. ‘ High change” lasts little more than an hour; after 
the clock has struck two, the meeting gradually melts away, and before three 
the building is as silent and deserted as one of the catacombs of Egypt.” 
aoa INFANT LABOUR PREVIOUS TO ARKWRIGHT. 

“We have conversed with very old persons who remember when the weavers 
or their factors travelled about from cottage to cottage with their pack-horses 
to collect yarn from the spinsters ; often paying a most exorbitant price for it, 
which absorbed the profits of weaving. ‘This was the commencement of the 
system of infant labour; which was atits worst and greatest height before any- 
body thought of a factory. Spinning was so profitable that every child in the 
cottage was forced to help in the process—picking the cotton, winding the 
yarn, and arranging the card-ends. When the father was a weaver, and the 
mother a spinner, which was very commonly the case, the tasks imposed 
upon the children were most onerous. One of my informants, a man over 
eighty years of age, declared that he never thought of his infancy without 
shuddering.” 





DELICACY OF THE HINDOO TOUCH. 

‘ Before the invention of spinning by rollers, this process of attenuation, now 
so complex, was effected by the finger and thumb of the spinner. Hence arose 
the great superiority of Hindoos, especially in the finer fabrics, such as muslins : 
they possess a delicacy of touch, which apparently compensates for their want 


standards (viz., the yellow, white, red, and blue, together with each of these 
bordered by one of the others ;) while the green flag distinguishes the Chinese 
troops. Each of the Tartar standards is said to represent 10,000 men, making 
a standing army of 80,000, in addition to the local militia, spread throughout 
the provinces (generally consisting of *‘ a ragged and undisciplined rout, fit for 
little more than the purposes of a police,”) which, with the army, make about 
700,000, as it is estimated, always receiving pay throughout the empire. By 
far the greatest number, however, of these are fixed to their native districts, 
either cultivating the land, or following some other private pursuit. Du Halde 
(quoting the opinion of the missionaries of the inferiority of the Chinese troops 
as soldiers) says, “ they are not comparable to our troops in Europe for either 
courage or discipline, and they are easily disordered and put to the rout. Be- 
sides that, the Chinese are naturally effeminate, and the Tartars are almost be- 
come Chinese ; the profound peace they have enjoyed does not give them oc- 
casion to become warlike.” Very few mounted soldiers were seen by either of 
our embassies, and whatever may be their actual amount they are said to be 
nearly all Tartars. A great difference also exists between the pay of Tartars 
and Chinese. ‘The most common uniform of the military is a jacket of blue 
turned up with red, or red bordered with white, over a long petticoat of blue. 
The principal arms of the cavalry are bows and arrows, the bow being of elastic 
wood and horn combined, with a string of silk strongly twisted and wrought. 
Du Halde states that “though the knowledge of gunpowder is very ancient 
in China, artillery is but modern.” The highest military rank is that of a 
Tseang-keun, or Tartar General, which post can never be filled by a Chinese, 
but secondary commands may. ll the military officers of China are subject 
to corporal punishment, and very often they experience it, with the punishment 
of the dangue, or moveable pillory. Enterprising courage is not considered as 
a merit in Chinese tactics, as is shown by their maxim, that “ rash and arro- 
gant soldiers must be defeated.” They usually display extreme caution and 
love of craft, not without alarge share of perfidy and falsehood. In short, by 
their acts they usually seem to recognize the truth and good sense of the 
lines— 
“He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 

The present dynasty, as an encouragement to its army, established examina- 
tions, or rather trials, in the military art (as in riding and shooting with the 
bow,) at which the candidates are ranked for promotion in three degrees, like 
the civilians. All appears to prove, as Davies says, ‘that the military art is 
not beyond its infancy among the Chinese.” 


° ——— a 
Gotp Mines 1Nn IrELaNp.—The origin of the discovery of gold (in the 
county of Wicklow) is variously told. Tradition attributes it to a schoolmaster, 
who, in consequence of his perpetually wandering about the adjacent streams, 
was considered by his neighbours insane. He grew gradually rich, however ; 
but at length the secret of his wealth became known, anda similar madness 
seized upon the whole population for many miles round the place where nature 
had deposited her treasures. It does not appear that gold was found in any 
quantity until the autumn of 1796, when “a man crossing a brook found a 
piece in the stream weighing about half an ounce.” ‘The circumstance was 
noised abroad, and almost every river, stream, and rivulet for miles round the 
spot was thronged by eager searchers after wealth; the news ran like wildfire 
throughout the country. Young and old, of both sexes, from the bedridden to 
the babe that could scarcely crawl, were to be seen raking the gravel in the 
waters or pulling away the clay from the hill sides, washing it and peering into 
it, for the ‘sparkles of golden splendour.”’ ‘Their search was not successful ; 
during the period which elapsed between its commencement and the occupation 
of the place by troops stationed there by government—less than two months 
—it is conjectured that 2,500 ounces of gold were collected by the peasantry 
principally from the mud and sand of Ballinavalley stream, and disposed of for 
about £10,000.— Mrs. S. C. Hall’s * Ireland.” 


Lawsuit witn 4 Doc.—My uncle, the same who caught the seventy-pound 
salmon, had a Newfoundland dog, which was celebrated for catching salmon. 
He knew the Monday mornings as well as the fishermen themselves, and used 
to go to the cauld or mill-dam at Fireburn Mill on those mornings. He there 
took his station at the cauld slap, or opening in the dam, to allow the salmon to 
pass ; and has been known to kill from twelve to twenty salmon in the morn- 
ing. The fish he took to the side. The then Lord Tankerville instituted a 
process against the dog. I hada copy of the proceedings; but, I regret to 
say, it was lost when the old library was altered. The case was brought before 
the court of session; and the process was entitled “ The Earl of ‘Tankerville 
versus a dog, the property of the Earl of Home.” Judgment was given in 
favour of the dog.-—Letter of Lord Home, in “* Yarrell’s History of British 
Fishes.” 





N English Lady (the widew of an officer) is desirous of engaging as Governeas in 

a family, where the children are young ; she would if required take the entire 
charge of them ; she instructs in Engrish, in all its branches, French, and Music, &c. 
Having been accustomed te housekeeping, she would have no objection to superintend 
the domestic concerns. References can be offered to families in both the Upper and 
Lower Province of Canada, of the first consideration. Letters (post paid) to the office 
of the Albion Newspaper, where likewise the address of the Lady advertising can be 
obtained. Feb. 26-3t* 





A CARD. 
GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 





of muscular strength, beyond any other nation on the face of the earth. We 
possess a piece of Dacca muslin woven of hand-spun yarn, and it requires the 
assistance of the microscope to discover that the sensitive fingers of the Hin- 
doo spinner have failed to produce a thread equal in evenness and regularity to 
that wrought by the multitudinous rollers of a Manchester factory.” 
consenelingpescen 
THE CAFE DE FOY. 

We extract the following fromthe fewilleton of the Quotidienne :—‘ Ma- 
dame Jousserand, the widow of the first founder of the Café de Foy, in the Pa- 
lais Royal, died a short time ago at the advanced age of 88, leavin a fortune 
of 500,000f. to be divided amongst her heirs. This café is one of the oldest 
under the the arcades of the Palais Royal, and is become as celebrated in Eu- 
rope as the Palais itself. For 60 years it disputed the palm of notoriety with 
the Café du Caveau, now called the Café de la Rotonde, and with the Café Va- 
lois, which closed a few months ago in a disastrous manner. Since Madame 
Jousserand left it, the Café de Foy has made millionaires of her successors, 
Lenoir and his son-in-law, and M. Lemaitre ; and it is now realizing a similar 
fortune for its present proprietor, M. Questel. Like all the old cafés the Café 
de Foy has had its celebrated characters. Here for 30 years lived Arnaud Ba- 
culard, upon the Petits Ecus, which no provincial could refuse to the author of 
the Epreuves du Sentiment and the Count de Comminges. Here the old Mar- 
quis de Ximenes lounged day after day, from table to table, hunting up every 
journal, and relating to all comers the history of his tragedies. ‘The poet Le- 
brun, who with complacency heard himself called Pindar, came every evening 
resting on the arm of his old cook, transformed into Antigone, to take his cup 
of coffee. An original, named Martin, full of quaint wit and caustic humour, 
which acquired him the appellation of Martin the Cynic, took here every morn- 
ing his cup of chocolate, uttering his keen satires, which spread through the 
city, and contributed largely to the fame and profit of the establishment. 
Martin, who was always pointed out as a curiosity, was one day so unusually 
annoyed by the continued gaze of a provincial, that the Cynic went upto him, 
and abruptly asked him why he stared at him so? ‘The provincial, abashed, 
could only reply, ‘ Why, Sir, surely a dog may look at a bishop!’ ‘And 
who told you that I was a bishop?’ was Martin’s reply, turning inmediately 
away. In our enumeration Carle Vernet must not be omitted. For more 
than 30 years he came here to finish his evenings, after being at the theatres, 
taking his bowl of punch, and seasoning every glass with at least a dozen ca- 
lembourgs. Vernet sat enthroned till two in the morning, surrounded by a 
company of artists, who were his friends, men of letters and men of the world, 
gossipping with all the freedom of a private drawing-room from the time 
that the doors were shut against the public. The members of this Academy 
of mirth and good fellowship were Barré, the Director of the Vaudeville ; 
Cellerier, the architect ; Thévenin, the painter ; Ravrio, the bronzist ; Sourais, 
one of the Emperor's equerries; M. de Gonfaut, and others who were inti- 
mates of Carle and his son Horace, who never failed to come and meet his fa- 
ther. It was during one of those joyous nights, when some men were employ- 
ed in re-painting the room, that Horace Vernet, while his father was letting 
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Literature, Philosophy and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 
families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this delightful art ; 
the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attenuon and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York o1 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
TURES, AND OCHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS, 
4 es - undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 

of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistulz, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-*ouses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and it is weil known that iow surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num 








er. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention Lo those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 as Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M.D 

Jan. 1-tf. 











R. G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, nas recently arrived in this 

country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chambers street, a ‘ew doors from Broadway. Dr. 8. was formerly a 
yupil of Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
fad, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very fiattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec. 11-3m* 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior a:ticle bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is 1.0w in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. “ 
HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 














constantly keep on hand, acomplete assortment of the above weil known articles 
which will be offered on favourable terms. May 8. 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 





off his calembourgs, seized a brush from one of the men, and, mounting on the 
stove, painted on the ceiling the portrait of a swallow, the bird of good omen, 
which still remains there after a lapse of 30 years, each successive proprietor 
preserving it with religious care, fully convinced that it brings good luck upon 
The Café de Foy has still its celebrities. Among them is a waiter 
with lungs so powerful that he can make his “‘ Versez’ heard from the Perron 
of the Palais Roval to the Rue St. Honoré. They have given him the name 
- Lablache, but his sonorous C has not brought him as much profit as that of 
Juprez.”’ 


the house. 


rr 
THE CHINESE MILITARY SYSTEM 

The news brought by the last Indian mail may render interesting, at the 

present time, the following account (upon the authority of Davies) of the ge- 


} : . 
neral military system in China All the military of the empire are place d un 
ler the management of their proper tribunal or board at Pekin, the power of 
which, however, is jealously checked by a dependence on some of the others, 


as the Board of Revenue must supply the funds, and the Board of Public Works 


ty 


army. 








the materiel of the lhe trusty Tartar troops are ranged under the eight 


261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and - 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education‘on a purely English system. are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836.) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L. of University College, Oxford--Principal : Mr. E 
man, B.A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal: Mr. W. Miller 
Dublin—Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris ~French and Drawing 
Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory schoo! 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners, and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School efh 
cient in every branch he communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter tothe Principal, St 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada Sept. 25-Gin 
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BISHOPRICK AT JERUSALEM. 
From the London Times. 

A short statement with reference to the “‘Bishoprick of the United Church of 
England and Ireland at Jerusalem” has just been published ‘“ by authority ;” 
and, as we took occasion, while the design was in progress, to point out some 
of the objections which seemed to us to lhe against it, we shall probably be ex- 
pected, as an act of justice tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, to state to our 
readers the substance of what must be considered his Grace’s communication 
to the public. In doing so, we shall confine ourselves to the recapitulation 
of the facts communicated, without presuming to offer any opinion upor 
them 

We are informed that the King of Prussia, in organizing this design, “ had 
in view, not only the great advantages to be derived from its adoption with 
reference to the conversion of the Jews, but also the spiritual superintendence 
and care of such of his own subjects as might be Nai py to take up their abode 
in Palestine, and to join themselves to the Church so formed at Jerusalem ;” 
and that “ there is reason to expect that a considerable number of German as 
well as English Christians will be attracted to the Holy Land by the influence 
of strong religious feelings.”’ ‘The principal object, therefore, to which the 
consecration of Bishop Alexander is intended to be subsidiary, is the settlement 
of a new religions colony, consisting partly of Englishmen and partly of Ger- 
mans, in the Holy Land. And, in the mind of the original proposer, the plan 
had no reference whatever to any relations now existing, or hereafter to exist, 
between the Orthodox Greek Church or any other Eastern communion and the 
Church of England or any other portion of the Christian world. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, “having first consulted the Bishops who at- 
tended the Convocation in August last’ (it is not stated which of the rev. 
prelates attended on that occasion, or what was the manner or extent of the 
consultation), assented to the King of Prussia’s proposal, and obtained power 
to carry it into effect by the Act of 5 Victoria, cap. 6, and subsequently by Her 
Majesty’s license. His Grace’s view is stated to have been, that the adoption 
of this proposal might pave the way to the conversion of the Lutherans and 
Calvinists of the continent to the religion of the Church of England ; or, in the 
words of the document before us, ‘to an essential unity of discipline as well as 
of doctrine between our own Church and the less perfectly constituted Pro- 
testant Churches of Europe.” His Grace also considered the re likely 
‘‘to be the means of establishing relations of amity between the English Church 
and the ancient Churches of the East, strengthening them against the en- 
croachments of the See of Rome, and preparing the way for their purification 
m some cases” (we presume alluding to the Nestorians and Jacobites), ‘ from 
serious errors in others’ (we presume alluding to the Orthodox Greek Church), 
“from those imperfections which now materially impede their efficiency as wit- 
nesses and dispensers of Gospel truth and grace.” Andit was thought that, 
‘‘in the meantime,” the spectacle of a perfectly pure and altogether uncorrupt 
Church like the Church of England, with its associated German congregations 
—‘‘a Church, freed from those errors and imperfections, planted in the Holy 
City, and holding a pure faith in the unity of the spirit and in the bond of 
peace,’ would “ naturally attract the notice of the Jewish nation throughout 
the world, and centralize, as it were, the desultory efforts which are making for 
their conversion.” 

With these views, on the part of the King of Prussia and of the English 
Primate, his Grace having called to his assistance three other Bishops, ‘* exer- 
cised the power vested mn him by the act of Parliament,” and consecrated the 
Rev. M. 8S. Alexander in the early part of November last. The practical ar- 
rangements made, and the plan laid down for the performance of the functions 
of the new Bishop, are detailed as follows :— 

The endowment of the see is to be 1,200/. per annum. Half of this sum 
consists of the interest of 15,000/. given by the King of Prussia ; the other 
half is to arise from an equal amount which it is expected will be raised by 
voluntary contributions in England. The capital of 30,000/. is to be invested, 
upon the first advantageons opportunity, in land situate in Palestine. The 
nstitution, therefore, is ‘téndes to be permanent ; and the Bishop is to 
be independent, in point of income, of his spiritual superiors in this country. 

The Bishop is to be nominated alternately by the two Crowns of England 
and Prussia; the Archbishop of Canterbury having an absolute right of veto 
upon the Prussian nominations. 

He will be “subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury as his Metropolitan, 
until the local circumstances of his Bishoprick shall be such as to make it expe- 
dient, in the opinion of the Bishops of the United Church, to establish some 
other relation.”” We presume that by the phrase “ the Bishops of the United 
Church,” we are to understand in this place the same authority which the act 
of Parliament has enabled to act, and which has already acted, in the establish- 
ment of the bishoprick—namely, the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbi- 
shop of York, for the time being, with such other Bishops as his Grace may be 
pleased to consult, and “ call to his assistance.” 

The spiritual jurisdiction of the new Bishop “ will extend over the English 
clergy and congregations, and over those,” (we presume, in the absence of any 
limitation to the contrary, whether Orientals or Europeans) “* who may join 
his church, and place themselves under his episcopal authority, in Palestine, 
and, for the present, in the rest of Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and Abyssinia ; such 
jurisdiction being exercised, as nearly as may be, according to the laws, canons, 
and customs of the Church of England; the Bishop having power to frame, 
with the consent of the Metropolitan, particular rules and orders for the peculiar 
wants of his people.” 

A College is to be established at Jerusalem, under the Bishop, for the purpose 
of Educating, “in strict conformity with the doctrines of the United Church 
of England and Ireland,” Jewish converts, Druses,and other Gentile converts,anc, 
‘“‘if the funds of the College should be sufficient,” Oriental Christians. ‘* Cle- 
rical members,”’ however, *‘ of the orthodox Greek Church,” will not be¢re- 
ceived into the College, except with “ the express consent of their spiritual su- 
periors ;” then only * for a subsidiary purpose.” 

German clergymen will have the care of “ congregations, consisting of Pro- 
testants of the German tongue, residing within the limits of the Bishop's juris- 
diction, and willing to submit to it.” These clergymen will be ordained by the 
Bishop, “ according to the ritual of the English Church ;” and before ordina- 
tion, will be required to sign the 39 Articles, and “to exhibit to the Bishop a 
certificate of their having subscribed, before some competent authority, the 
confession of Augsburg.’’ They will officiate “in the German language, ac- 
cording to the forms of their national liturgy, compiled from the ancient litur- 
gies, agreeing in all points of doctrine with the liturgy of the English Church, 
and sanctioned by the Bishop with consent of the Metropolitan, for the special 
use of those congregations.” 

The Bishop will administer the right of confirmation, in the English form, 
‘to the catechumens of the German congregations.” The word “ catechu- 
mens,” we presume, is here employed to signify those who, in Germany, and 
under the Lutheran system, would not be considered of sufficient age or compe- 
tency for full communion. 

The “chief missionary care” of the Bishop “will be directed to the conver- 
sion of the Jews, to their protection, and to their useful employment.” Mahome- 
tanism, we presume, is to be respected as the religion of the State ; or,perhaps, 
there may be some delicacy about interfering with the orthodox Greek Church 
in the conversion of this class of unbelievers. 

With respect to the Oriental Christians, the new Bishop “ will establish and 
maintain, as far as in him lies, relations of Christian charity with other Churches 
represented at Jerusalem, and in particular with the Orthodox Greek Church ; 
taking especial care to convince them that the Church of England does not 
wish to disturb, or divide, or interfere with them; but that she ts ready, in the 
spirit of Christian love, to render them such offices of friendship as they may be 
willing to receive.” His bearing, therefore, towards the Orthodox Greek 
Church and towards the Nestorian and Jacobite communities will be essenti- 
ally the same, but rather more cordial to the former. He is to offer friendship 
and non-interference to all, but communion to none. And, accordingly, he is 
provided with a “letter commendatory” from the English Primate to all “ the 
Prelates and Bishops of the Ancient and Apostolic Churches in Syria and the 
countries adjacent ;”—a subscription, in which the distinctive epithet of the 
Orthodox Greek Church finds no place, and which is therefore obviously 
meant to apply equally to the Bishops of a// the ancient Oriental commu- 
nions. 

The contrast between the course thus taken by our primate, and that adopted 
by the Pope, is expected to leave upon the different Oriental Churches an im- 
pression very favourable to the Church of England. While Rome is continn- 
ally encroaching, the two great Protestant Powers of Europe will have planted 
a Church in the midst of them, the Bishop of which is specially charged not to 
encroach upon the spiritual rights and liberties of their Churches, but to confine 
himself to those over whom they cannot rightfully claim any jurisdiction, and to 
maintain with them a friendly intercourse of good offices, assisting them, so far 
as they may desire such assistance, in the work of Christian education; and 

presenting to their observation, but not forcing upon their acceptance, the 

pattern of a Church essentially Scriptural in doctrine, and apostolical in dis 
cipiine.”’ 








tion with every part of the world. On March 20, 1840, a contract was enter- 
ed into between the Government and the Royal Mail Steam Navigation Com- 
pany by which the latter engaged to organise a line of steam packets between 
ngland and the Gulf of Mexico. In less than 20 months from the signing of 
the contract the running of these vessels has commenced. 
The conditions imposed on the company were that they should build 14 large 
steamers, each of 400 horse power, and capable of carrying the heavy artillery 
now in use. All these vessels were to be completely found in every respect. 
The Government on its part, engaged to pay to the company an annual sum 
of £240,000, payable, in equal proportions, every quarter. 
Not 20 months have elapsed since this contract was signed, and already eight 
of those stupendous vessels, ready for sea, have assem led at Southampton, 
which is to be their point of departure. ‘These vessels are said to be magnifi- 
cent ; and in the trial trips to which they have been submitted have shown their 
ainazing powers, none of them performing less than 12 knots an hour, and one 
of them the Clyde, 15. The remaining six vessels will be at Southampton by 
the 15th of next month. One of these fine vessels started last week for her 
voyage, and will be the first vessel that has made the run between Europe and 
the Gulph of Mexico by steam power alone. Others will follow in regular sue- 
cession. 
This activity does honour to the directors of the company ; but it is not only 
to the continent of America that the English direct their attention. In the 
other hemisphere they evince no less efforts to unite their Indian ones 
with England by means of rapid and regular communications. e port of 
Bombay has become one of the most important points of the ee for steam 
navigation, Her steamers regularly ply to the mouths of the Imdus, the Poer- 
sian Gulph, the Red Sea, and Suez, where they every month transport the cor- 
respondence from India, China, and the Indian Archipelago, carrying back in 
exchange the correspondence of Europe and Asia. The last courier which 
came by that route was the bearer of no less than 50,000 letters for Europe. 
This is not all. The presidencies of Calcutta and Madras would also have 
their direct communication with the mother country, without being compelled 
to make use of the Bombay line ; and have, therefore, established a separate 
line of steamers, which, from next month, will run to Suez, touchiag at Cey- 
lon, Madras, and Calcutta, to take and carry passengers from and to those dif- 
ferent ports. Four steamers of 500 horse power each, are already ready for 
service. In the meaftime every exertion is making at Bengal for the extension 
of steam navigation in the magnificent river Ganges; in a short time the voy- 
age from Calcutta to Benares, which cost the unfortunate Jacquemont so 
much labour and time, will be performed as easy as the voyage from Paris 
to Havre. 
Steam navigation will shortly establish regular communications between the 
different points of the magnificent empire which the genius of England has 
founded in the South Sea. A steamer has already commenced running between 
Sydney, Port Philip, and Van Diemen’s Land. It is announced that other ves- 
sels will soon arrive to form a rapid communication with all those points by 
which England has attached the great continents of New Holland, Van Die- 
men’s Land, Norfolk Island, and the island of New Zealand. It is talked of, 
and it is an idea which will be eventually realised, of establishing a regular 
line of steam packets between Sydney and Ceylon, or Calcutta—that is to say, 
to place New Holland at a distance of from 70 or 80 days’ run from Europe, 
whilst hitherto the voyage from the coasts of Europe to that antipodean conti- 
nent has seldom been less than from five to six months. 








OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF AMOY. 


Head Quarters, ship Marion, Amoy Harbour, Sept. 5, 1841. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF AUCKLAND, G.C.B., GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL, &c. &c. 

My Lord—TI am happy to be enabled to report to your Lordship the complete 
success of the operations against Amoy, with very trifling loss ; my anticipa- 
tions in regard to the preparations of the enemy have been fully realised, but I 
did not calculate on so feeble a resistance. 
1. The expedition left Hong Kong harbour on Saturday, the 21st of August, 


of which the Chinese had fortified. 


ment of immediate operations. 


to her Majesty’s forces. 


by nature difficult of access. 


battery of stone, with embrasures roofed by large slabs thickly covered with 


the men in working their gans. 


ing from a quarter to half a mile. 
tervals amid the rocks. 
3. The entrance to the inner harbour is by a channel about 600 yards across 


teries were visitic, and some of these flanked the sea-line and stone battery 
prominent lines of defence. 


ers, should attack the sea-defences on the island of Amoy nearest the town, anc 


works. 


to the left of the batteries, which they were to take in reverse. 


viously fired occasional shots at the ships, as they proceeded to their stations 
Sir William Parker will, no doubt, communicate to your Lordship the very con 
spicuous part taken by her Majesty’s ships on this occasion. 


quite so soon as [ could have wished, notwithstanding the judicious arrange 


disembarkation. 
o’clock, with very little opposition. 
the castellated wall, while the 49th were to move along the beach, and get ove 
the sea face or through the embrasures. 
to my entire satisfaction, and the greater part of these corps were soon in posi 
tion within the works, and rapidly moved along the whole line of sea defence 
the enemy, flying before them. Upon reaching the outskirts of the outer town 
they wete jomed by a party of marines and seamen, whom Sir W. Parker mos 
judiciously landed in support, and whom I directed to occupy a rocky hill in ou 
front, in the neighbourhood of which firing was still heard. 
promptly and ably performed by Captain Fletcher, of H. M. ship Wellesley 
and Capt. Whitcomb, of the Royal Marines. 

7. While these operations were going on upon the Amoy side, the island o 
Koo-lang-soo was ably attacked by the frigates, and the troops landed. Majo 


} } } © 
which he came unexpectedly, with a detachment of 12 men. 





THE STEAM NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Encl (From the Journal des Debats.) 


7 je ont 
anc is increasing mM an extraordinary manner her means of communica- 


but in consequence of light winds the fleet did not clear the Lemma passage 
until Monday, the 23d, and on the evening of the 25th we arrived in the out- 
ward anchorage of Amoy, a few shots only having been fired as we were running 
through a chain of islands which form the mouth of this anchorage, and most 
As it was blowing very fresh, I could not 
get on board the flag-ship until the following morning, when I accompanied 
their Excellencies Sir Henry Pottinger and Admiral Sir William Parker in the 
Phlegethon steamer, to reconnoitre the defences, with a view to the commence- 
The enemy allowed us to do so without firing 
a shot, and the plan of attack was at once decided upon, a summons having 
been previously sent in, requiring the surrender of the town and island of Amoy 


2. The enemy's defences were evidently of great strength, and the country 
Every island, every projecting headland, from 
whence guns could bear upon the harbour, were occupied and strongly armed, 
commencing from the point of entrance into the inner harbour on the Amoy 
side, the principal sea line of defence, after a succession of batteries and bastions 
in front of the outer town, extended for upwards of a mile in one continuous 


clods of earth, so as to forma sort of casement, and afford perfect shelter to 
Between some of the embrasures were em- 
bankments to protect the masonry ; and ninety-six guns were mounted in this 
work, which terminated in a castellated wall, connecting it with a range of pre- 
cipitous rocky heights, that ran nearly parallel to the beach, at a distance vary- 
Several smaller works were apparent at in- 


between Amoy and the island of Koo-lang-soo, upon which several strong bat- 
It appeared expedient therefore to make a simultaneous attack on these two 

4. It was proposed that the two-linc-of-battle ships, with the two large steam- 
that some of the smaller vessels of war should open their fire to protect the 
landing of the troops, which was to be effected below the angle formed by 
the junction of the castellated wal] with the sea line, while the remaining ves- 
sels should engage several flanking batteries that extended beyond these 

5. At the same time the two heavy frigates and the Modeste were to run in 
and open their fire upon the works of Koo-lang-soo, where I instructed Major 
Johnstone, with a compary of artillery and the three companies of the 26th 
Regiment, supported by 170 marines, under Major Ellis, to land in a small bay 

6. About half-past one o’clock the attack commenced, the enemy having pre- 
From the difficulty 
of getting the boats collected in tow of the steamers, the troops did not land 
ments of Captain Gifford, of her Majesty’s sloop Cruiser, who condteted the 
The 18th and 49th Regiments, however, landed about three 


The former regiment I directed to escalade 


These two operations were performed 


This duty was 








the 18th Regiment to advance up a precipitous gorge, where the enemy had 
two small works, while the 49th were to pass through the outer town by the 
road to the same hills, extending their left, after gaining the pass, to the works 
above the beach, so as to oper. a communication with the shipping. This move- 
ment was also executed with spirit, the enemy merely firing off the guns and 
flying ; and at dusk T found myself in a position close above the city, and per- 
fectly commanding it. 

9. Owing to the boisterous state of the weather, and the delay in the return 
of the steamers, the 55th Regiment had not yet landed ; but this was effected 
at daylight the following morning, [ regret to say, not without loss, a boat hav- 
ing been swamped, and five men unfortunately drowned. Thus reinforced, I 
pushed strong parties of the 18th and 49th regiments down to the outskirts of 
the city, in the north-eastern quarter of which, apon irregularly rising ground, 
and closely surrounded by a dense mass of buildings, appeared the walled town, 
or citadel. Having carefully reconnoitred the place, I satisfied myself that, al- 
though there was a concourse of people passing and repassing at the northern 
gate, the walls were not manned. I, therefore, thought it advisable to take ad- 
vantage of the prevailing panic, and having sent a small party with Captain 
Cotton, the commanding engineer, to reconnoitre the approach to the eastern 
gate, which he promptly effected, I directed, upon his return, the 18th to ad- 
vance, having the 49th in support, and the 55th in reserve. The advanced 
party of the 18th escaladed the wall by the aid of ladders found on the spot, 
and opened the east gate, which was barred and barricaded from within by 
sacks filled with earth and stones. The remainder of the regiment passed 
through it and manned the other gates, the enemy having previously abandoned 
the place, leaving it in possession of the mob, which had already begun to plun- 
der the public establishments. 

10. I oceupied the citadel with the 18th and sappers, placing the 49th regi- 
ment in an extensive building without the public office of the Intendant of Cir- 
cuit, from whence they could give protection to the northern suburb, and com- 
mand the communication to the interior by the only road on this side of the is- 
land. The artillery I placed in a commanding position upon the top of a pass 
between the city ol the outer town, with the 55th in support, occupying a 
range of public buildings, in which the Sub-Prefect of Amoy held his court. 
11. Amoy is a principal third class city of China, and, from its excellent 
harbour and situation, appears to be well calculated for commerce. The outer 
town is divided from the city by the chain of rocks I have mentioned, over 
which a paved road leads through a pass,that has a covered gateway at itssum- 
mit, The outer harbor skirts the outer town, while the city is bounded in near- 
ly its whole length by the inner harbour and an estuary, which deeply indent 
the island. Including the outer town and the north-eastern suburb, the city 
cannot be much less than ten miles in circumference, and that of the citadel, 
which entirely commands this suburb and the inner town, though commanded 
itself by the hills within shot range, is nearly one mile. The walls are castel- 
lated, and vary, with the irregularity of the ground, from twenty to thirty feet 
in height; and there are four gates, having each, in an outwork, a se- 
cond or exterior gate, at right angles to the inner gate. The citadel contain- 
ed five arsenals, in which we found a large quantity of powder, with store of 
material for making it ; gingals, wall pieces, matchiocks, and a variety of fire- 
arms of singular construction ; military clothing, swords of all descriptions, 
shields, bows and arrows, and spears, were also found in such quantity as to 
lead to the conclusion that these must have been the chief magazines of the 
province. Within the sea-defences first tiken, there was a foundry, with moulds 
and materials for casting heavy ordnance. 

12. All these have been destroyed, and so much occupied my time, consider- 
ing, too, how much the troops were harassed by patrols to keep off Chinese 

lunderers, and by other duties incident to the peculiarity of our situation, that 
f sbandoncd my intention of visiting the interior of the island. These plun- 
derers flocked into the city and suburbs, to the extent,as the Chinese themselves 
reported, of many thousands, and I regret to say that several gangs penetrated 
into the citadel, and committed much devastation. Indeed, with the prospect 
of leaving Amoy so soon, I doubt that our marching through the island might 
rather have frightened away the peaceable householders, and led to further 
plunder by the mob, than have been of any advantage. Such indeed was the 
audacity of these miscreants, that I was in some cases obliged to fire in order 
to disperse them: but I am glad to say but little loss of life occurred. 

13. I am most happy to be enabled to state that the conduct of the troops 
has been exemplary ; some instances of misconduct have, no doubt, occurred ; 
but when it is considered that they were in the midst of temptation, many of 
the houses being open, with valuable property strewed about, and many shops 
in every street deserted, but full of sham-shu, it is matter of great satisfaction 
that those instances were so few. 

14. During our stay upon the island I did all in my power to prevail upon 
the respectable merchants and householders, who had so much at stake, to aid 
me in protecting property, which they readily promised ; but their ee. 
sion of appearing to be on friendly terms with us was so great, that I could 
obtain no effectual assistance from them, and was unable even to get a Chi- 
nese to remain with the guards at the gates and point out the real owners of 
houses within the citadel, for the purpose of granting them free egress and in- 
gress. 
~ 15. Our departure being determined upon, I could take no measures for per- 
manent occupation, and as the wind was strong against us, we were kept on 
shore four days in a state of constant watchfulness, until yesterday at half-past 
two Pp. M., when the preconcerted signal for embarkation was given by the ad- 
miral. By half-past six o’clock every soldier and every follower had been em- 
barked (without a single instance of inebriety occurring) on board the steamer, 
which transferred the troops on boar their respective transports during the 
night. 

‘16. The three companies of the 26th regiment have remained upon the is!l- 
and of Koo-lang-soo, which her Majesty's plenipotentiary has determined to 
hold for the present ; and I have strengthened Major Johnstone, who is in com- 
’| mand, with a wing of the 18th regiment and a small detachment of artillery. 
This little force, amounting to 550 men, will, I trust, together with the 
ships of war also left behind, be sutflicient to hold this small but important 
possession. 

17. To the Commanding Officers of Corps and Detachments, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cragie, 55th Regiment ; Lieutenant-Colonel Morris, 49th Regiment ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, 18th Regiment ; Major Johnstone, 26th Regi- 
ment ; Major Ellis, royal marines ; Captain Knowles, royal artillery ; Captain 
Anstruther, Madras artillery ; and Captain Cotton, commanding engineer, my 
‘best thanks ate due; and | have received the most cordial and active support 
from the officers of the general and my personal staff, Lieutenant-Colonel Moun- 
tain, Deputy Adjutant-General, Capt. Gough, Acting Deputy Quarter-master- 
general; Major Hawkins, Deputy Commissary-G¢ neral ; Dr. French, superin- 
tending surgeon,'and Lieutenant Gobbett, my aide-de-camp. 

18. I cannot too strongly express to your lordship, in conclusion, my sense 
of obligation to his Excellency Rear-Admiral Sir William Parker, for his ready 
support and judicious arrangements upon every occasion, as well as for having 
| given me, at the disembarkation and embarkation, and during the whole period 
‘| of our stay at Amoy, the able assistance of Capt. Giffard, to whom my best 
~ | thanks are due. 

19. Ihave the honour to enclose a list of ordnance captured, and a return of 
the wounded on our side upon the 26th ult. { have no means of correctly es- 
timating the killed and wounded of the enemy, but it must have been severe, 
and we know that several Mandarins were amongst the former. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obed’t humble serv’t, 

(Signed) H. Goven, Major-General, 
Commanding Expeditionary Force 
NUMBER OF GUNS DESTROYED IN THE BATTERIES AND JUNKS AT AMOY, ON THE 
307Tu AND 3lsT oF avGusT, 1841. 
’ About 379, varying in size from 86-pounders to 6-pounders. 


’ . 


: THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 

Winpsor, Jan. 14.—The day for the celebration of this important and na 
tional event has been now determined upon. It has been fixed for Tues- 
day, the 25th inst., the invitations for that day to those distinguished persona- 
| ges who will be present at the ceremony having been issued by the Lord Cham- 
r | berlain 
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Ellis, with some of the marines and Cameronians who first landed, climbed up Three large Gothic bronze chandeliers, to be lighted with gas, are immedi- 
the rocks to the left of the easternmost battery, and, gallantly driving the enemy | ately to be suspended from the lofty ceiling of the new Riding-house, and ‘up 
from the works on the heights, which were defended with some spirit, continued | wards of 60 additional gas-burners are to be affixed in various portions of "the 
his progress to the north side of the island, while Major Johnstone, who, closely | passages and stabling connected with the Riding School. The ch andelic a 
followed up with the rest of the troops, proceeded across it, and carried the re- | will be suspended from the roof by means of cleverly c mstructed telescope 
maining works, thus putting us in possession of this very important position, | tubes, o1 slides, so that the lamps may br raised or lowered at pleasure, without 
Major Johnstone reports that Brevet Capt Gregg had an Opportunity of distin- | the poss bility of an escape o! gas. 

guishing himself in driving a large body of the enemy froma battery, upot The flooring of Cardinal Wolsey’s hall (at the entrance to which, where 2 


temporary erection will be constructed, the whole of the Royal and illustrious 





8. On Amoy, a chain of steep rocky hills running from the range already | personages will alight upon their arrival from the Castle) will be covered over, 
mentioned transversely to the beach, still intercepted our view of the « throughout, with the patent cocoa-nut matting, which may be described as be- 
though the outer town lay beneath my advanced post The guns having bee ing “as thick asa board.” The floor of the choir, and the aisles and passages, 
landed by the exertions of the artillery and sappers, and brought on far enough | in St. George’s chapel, through which the procession will pass, will be covered 
for support, had a strong force opposed to our advance, I decided upon forcing | in a like manner , 
the position in my front, which ay neared extremely strong, and wel! calculated Around the interior of this edifice splendid seats will be erected for the ac- 
to be held during the night. H ving made the necessary disposition, I directed commodation of those who attend the ceremony. 
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The oratorio of Hercules, from which a grand march has been selected by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert to be performed in St. George’s Chapel du- 
ring the ceremony of the christening, was composed by Handel in 1744. This 
march was played by the organ and full band at the last installation of Knights 
of the Garter at St. George’s Chapel, in 1805. : 

The rooms destined for the occupation of the King of Prussia, upon her Ma- 
jesty’s arrival at the Castle, are a portion of the State apartments, whence one 
of the finest and most picturesque views in England, looking over the North- 
terrace, is to be obtained. The preparations for the reception of the King 
are now proceeding upon the grandest and most magnificent scale imagi- 
nable. 

His Majesty will occupy a suit of four rooms as follows :— 

1. The Vandyke Gallery (formerly known as the Queen’s Ball-room), which 
is embellished with 22 of the most admirable productions of this highly esteemed 
painter. In this apartment,which is of considerable dimensions, is the celebrated 
portrait of Charles I. on horseback—a painting which has been valued at upwards 
of 10,000/. There is likewise in this room another celebrated and highly val- 
ued painting—viz., a front face, a profile, and a three-quarter face, upon one 

nel, of the same monarch, which was purchased by George IV. in 1822, of 

r. Wells for 1,000 guineas. The ceiling of this room is of stucco, formed 
into lozenge-shaped panel, in the border and margin of which is the shamrock. 
In the centres are the rose and thistle, with the Royal arms encircled with palin 
branches. ‘The hangings are-of costly crimson silk, into which are interwoven 
the insignia of the Orders of the Garter, St. Patrick, the Bath, and the 
Thistle. 

2. The Queen’s Drawing-room. This apartment contains seven paintings of 
Italian landscapes, by Zucearelli, in that artist’s best style. There are also 
three Scriptural subjects by the same master, and two portraits. In the cen- 
tre of the ceiling which is stuccoed, are the arms of England and Saxe Meinin- 
gen, upon shields richly emblazoned, surmounted with a crown, the whole en- 
twined with oak-leaves, and the rose, shamrock, and thistle. This room is also 
ornamented with scrolls and flower-wreaths of gold, and with shields bearing 
the initials of the late Sovereign and Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. The 
Royal arms are beautifully displayed upon the hangings, which are of rich 
crimson silk damask. 

3. The Queen’s Closet. The hangings of this somewhat small apartment 
are of light blue silk, upon which are beautifully displayed a crown, with the let- 
ters “A. R.” The ceiling is tastefully ornamented with festoons of fruit and 
flowers ; and with medallions, etched with gold, surmounted with a crown, con- 
taining the words ‘* Adelaide Regina, 1833.” The silver table, presented by 
the city of London to Charles II, and another likewise presented by the corpo- 
ration to William ITI., are in this apartment ; also 25 paintings by some of the 
most esteemed of the old masters. 

4. The King’s closet. ‘This apartment, like the one previously described, is 
also of rather small dimensions. It contains 40 paintings, by the ancient mas- 
ters, of great merit. The hangings are of crimson silk, the initials ‘““ W. R.” 
being interwoven, in damask, and entwined by the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 
In the centre of the ceiling is the star of St. George. and branches of oak, en- 
twined by acable. The anchor and trident, and other maritime devices of a 
similar character, abound in various parts of the ceiling, and also the initials 
“ W. R.,” and wreaths of oak leaves. The Royal arms are beautifully embla- 
zoned upon shields, in panels at the sides, with palm and Jaurel branches. In 
the corners are anchors, encircled with cables. 

During the “ christenmg week” there will be a grand review in the Great 
Park. Several regiments, in addition to the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) and 
the 72d Highlanders, are expected from the neighbourhood of London, and it 
is rumoured that a park of artillery will arrive from Woolwich, in order that the 
military display in the presence of the King of Prussia, &c., should be upon a 
grand and extensive scale. 


THE CREOLE CASE AND MR. WEBSTER’S 
DESPATCH. 
From the New York American. 

After reading over and over again this despatch, in order to be fully possessed 
of its spirit and import, we are yet under the conviction, that a case untenable 
in itself, and so known to be by Mr. Webster—is argued with a disregard of 
al] just distinctions as to the nature of crime—as well as of the feelings and 
judgment of the men of the free States, that we were not prepared for. 

No one, we apprehend, after this despatch, will be entitled to say, that 
slavery, and all that belongs to it, is a mere municipal institution—a local inte- 
rest, which those only have a right to talk about, or interfere with, who live in 
the midst of it. 

Here we have the Federal Government, putting forth and pledging all its 
powers to protect slavery—not within the United States—not even within the 
marine league of our own shores, where, by the usage of nations, the jurisdic- 
tion of a State applies—but, on the high seas, and even in the harbour of a 
nation that does not acknowledge slavery ! 

Under such circumstances, it is not only a right, but a deep and present in- 
terest, for every citizen of the United States, to look well into ‘the peculiar 
institution,” and to take care, while violating in no jot or tittle his clear obliga- 
tions under the Constitution to recognize slavery as, and where it existed when 
the Constitution was formed, that he do not step beyond the strictest require- 
ments of that charter, and make himself a party to the extension of this blight- 
ing curse and shame. 

The question raised by this despatch, if its claims be adhered to, is none 
other than, “‘ Peace or War for the extension and security of the domestic 
slave trade.” 

In the solution of this question every citizen of the United States is interest- 
ed—and has a right, if so he choose to raise his voice in discussing it. We 
protest, therefore, im limine, against the usual appeals and menaces from the 
South, when the North touches the topic of slavery. It is now brought home 
to our business and bosoms, to our firesides and bedsi@es—for we express with- 
out hesitation the opinion that no Ministry could stand a moment in Eng- 
land who should consent to regard the self-emancipated slaves of the Creole as 
murderers and mutineers—and venture todeliver up the leaders to death, or 
make compensation for those who, by the acts of those leaders, gained their 
freedom. If war on our part be the settled alternative, then, in our judgment, 
is war inevitable ; and the united sentiment of all Christendom would be with 
our adversary, and against us, in such an unhallowed contest—a contest repug- 
nant alike to Human Honour and Divine Justice. 

We speak these things gravely and deliberately ; and we ask for them con- 
sideration alike grave and deliberate. 

Mr. Webster's first ground is, that the Creole having been carried into the 
British port of Nassau, against the consent of those having lawful authority 
over her, and by the force exerted by “ mutineers and murderers,” the authori- 
ties of that friendly power were bound by the * comity of nations,” not only 
to “assist the American consul in putting an end to the captivity of the master 
and erew, and enable them to resume their voyage”—which they did—* but,” 
adds Mr. Webster, “to take the mutineers and murderers to their own coun- 
try, to answer for their crimes before the proper tribunal.” 

Can it be, indeed, true that the ‘comity of nations” requires or justifies 
such an act! We answer the question by an illustration. Suppose a French 
vessel from Martinique, where slavery prevails, while in the act of conveying 
slaves to some other French colony, were, like the Creole, taken possession of 
by the revolted slaves—the master or supercargo killed, and the vessel brought 
into this port of New York, by, or the orders of what the despatch calls 
*‘ mutineers and murderers” —is there any power in the State or Federal Go- 
vernment, by which these men become free by their own act,—could either be 
delivered up to France or paid for? Is there a “ comity of nations,” that, 
overriding our free institutions, and contemning the security which our laws 
throw around all within their jurisdiction, would snatch them from the power 
of our courts, and the -Egis of our Nationality—and deliver them up to tor- 

ture or todeath! If the answer be, as it most, in the negative, how can this 


Government appeal to a comity whieh for it does not exist, and by it, within its 
own limits, could not be enforced? : 





But again, what was the decision in the case of the Amistad ; so similar in 
many respects to that of the Creole! Those revolted Spanish slaves, after 
*‘ murdering” owners, were cast upon our shores. Were they demanded by 
Spain under “ the comity of nations?” No, but under an express treaty sti- 
pulation between the United States and Spain—and it was because they could 
not be legally brought within this stipulation that the claim was dismissed. Yet 
they too were, in the language of the despatch, « 
but the “ comity of nations” reached them not. 

But there is no such comity of Nations, even in cases of clear and unques- 
tioned crime,and where neither the colour “ incompatible with freedom’* nor the 
anomalous institution of slavery, interferes with a right judgment. 

It was by a stipulation in'Mr. Jay’s treaty, and only in virtue of that stipula- 
tion, that the United States and Great Britain for a time did agree to a mutual 
surrender of murderers and felons, (except for political offences)—but the sti- 
pulation was for a limited term of years, and was suffered by both parties to ex- 
pire without renewal. Since that, in many instances, demands have been made 
upon this Government by the British authorities, for the surrender of felons 
and always been refused ; thus showing that the treaty stipulation was not = 
some have contended, merely declaratory of pre-existing National law, but the 
law itself, without which no surrender could be made. We specify merely the 
case of the Bambers some years ago, saved by the direct interposition of the 
law officers of the General Government—after Gov. Marcy, under an erroneous 
unpression of duty, had ordered them to be surrendered to the British Consul 


‘ mutineers and murderers’’— 





and the more recent cases of the fugitive murderers and house bumers from 
Canada, whom all honest men would have been too happy to send back to just 
a gaa but whom, even such as they were, we could not, without law, sur- 
render. . 

We have thus shown that the United States Government does not acknow- 
ledge “‘ the comity of Nations,” to which the despatch appeals ; and have thence 
inferred that, as of general obligation, no such comity” exists; and that, at 
any rate, it belongs not to us to invoke its application for our benefit, when we 
refuse it to others. 

We have also shown, by the example of the Martinique slaver, that the fact 
of the alleged felons being revolted slaves, would, in the port of a free State, 
make no difference ; and having shown thus much, we night almost rest the case 
here, upon the principle that we can only rightfully ask others to do unto us 
as we do unto them. : : 

But stress is laid in the despatch upon the fact as reported in the Captain's 
protest, and by the Consul at Nassau, that “the authorities of the island did 
actually interfere to set free the slaves, and to enable them to disperse them- 
selves beyond the reach of the master of the vessel, or their owners ;” and 
this is urged as prominent among the reasons that, in the judgment of the 
American Government, constitute this “a clear case for indemnification.” 

Assuming the facts to be as set forth in this matter, we may be quite ready 
to agree that such a proceeding on the part of official persons 1s neither discreet 
nor friendly, and should subject those concerned in it to animadversion and pu- 
nishment by their own Government ; but can it alter the relation in which these 
revolted slaves stood to the laws of the colony? Can it impair their rights, 
or in any manner impose responsibility upon them, or take away the remedies ? 
That Great Britain would express regret, that any of her magistrates had inter- 
fered officially to induce these coloured persons of the Creole to leave the ves- 
sel.and seek safety and freedom beneath the British flag, may be confidently an- 
ticipated, because of the unkind feeling that such interference could not fail 
to occasion in the United States ; but is it to be supposed, that without such 
interference, the slaves would have remained on board the Creole, and gone 
voluntarily into the hopeless bondage of Louisiana sugar plantations ! 

Is it probable, that on an island where there are multitudes of free coloured 
persons, a vessel arriving under such circumstances as the Creole, would not 
have enlisted all their sympathies and efforts for the liberation and safety of 
those of their own color? Are there no abolitionists there ready to sue out a 
writ of Habeas Corpus in behalf of each one of those colored persons, whom 
the captain of the vessel, reinstated in his command, might seck to detain! 
And this brings us to another point made in the despatch, that the authorities 
of Nassau ought to have aided the officers of the Creole in reclaiming the slaves 
and carrying them on to their ultimate destination. 

Suppose the military guard, which, for a time, held the vessel, had compelled 
the slaves to submit, and that, when all was ready for departure, the vessel 
should be boarded by an officer of a Court, with a process addressed alike to 
the British military officer, and the American captain, commanding them to 
produce before the said Court each and al! of these coloured persons, to the end 
that inquiry might be made in due course, whether they were acting of their own 
accord, or under what circumstances they were detained—must not the pracess 
have been obeyed, and, once within the authority of the Court, every one of 
these people that desired to remain in Nassau must have been declared enti- 
tled to duso? 

But the despatch asserts,that because of the violence by which the vessel! had 
been interrupted in her voyage and carried into Nassau, she was not properly 
within British jurisdiction, and should still have been considered as on her 
voyage, ‘and not subject to any inquiries by the British anthorities as to what 
was her cargo, or what the condition of persons on board.” 

Such, however, is not, we apprehend, the usage of any country. If a ves- 
sel of any nation should put in here to-morrow, either from stress of weather or 
seized by mutineers, the Custom House would send its officers on board, and 
report must be made of her cargo, destination, &c. 

If, too, while in our harbour, any offence or crime were committed, such as 
smuggling or murder, she would be held subject, we imagine, to inquiries by 
our authorities, and the condition of persons on board would assuredly be 
verified. 

Once with'n a port, the laws of the country to which it belongs attach, how- 
ever the vessel may have reached there. 

How otherwise can the mutineers of the Texas vessel of war, who recently 
murdered their lieutenant in the port of New Orleans, and some of whom have 
been arrested, be punished ! The murder was committed in our water, and will 
be punished by our laws. 

It seems clear, therefore, that however, on the score of discourtesy and indis- 
creet officiousness—the alleged voluntary interference of the magistrates 
“to set free the slaves” may be justly made a subject of complaint, it can in 


| no wise be magnified into a ground for indemnification, much less into one for 
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Suntmray. 


The election for the vacant Professorship of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
ford has been postponed to Thursday, the 27th inst.—Jan. 17. 

Testimonial to Lord Morpeth.—A sum of £1,400 has been collected in the 
West Riding for the purpose of presenting a testimonial to Lord Morpeth. 

The Army.—The 4th Dragoons are ordered home from Bombay ; the 36th 
Foot from New Brunswick, the 37th from Nova Scotia, and the 75th from the 
Cape. 

The signatures to the West Riding address of Yorkshire to be presented to 
Lord Morpeth on his return to this country, already number 25,050. 

The succession of Lord Boscawen (son of the late Earl of Falmouth) tohis 
father’s honours creates a vacancy in the representation of West Cornwall. 

Sir Robert Inglis, it is reported, is determined to bring forward his favourite 


church extension scheme early next session, whatever the other Sir Robert may 
say or think of it. 


Aconvention for the total suppression of the slave-trade has been agreed 
upon by Captain Tucker, of her Majesty’s ship Jris, and King Pepple and the 
chiefs of the Bonny dominions. The terms are that Great Britain shall pay to 
King Pepple 10,000 dollars per annum for five years ; that a certificate from the 
merchants frequenting the Bonny, to the fact of non-slave-trading, shall be fur- 
nished annually ; that in default the slave-trade shall be put down by force ; 
that King Pepple shall issue a proclamation ; and that, if Great Britain should 
carry on the slave-trade again, King Pepple and his chiefs may do the same. 

Death of General Mainwaring.—Cowes, Jan. 11.—At eight o’clock this 
morning, died Lieutenant-General Mainwaring, aged 80 years, universally re- 
spected and regretted. He served at the reduction of Martinique, in 1794 ; 
accompanied the 51st Regiment to Corunna, in 1808; the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, in 1809,where he took two eight-pounders and many prisoners ; served 
in the Peninsula, in 1811; and was present at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
and the second siege of Badajoz. 


Miss A.Kemble’s present salary at Covent-garden theatre is one hundred gui- 
neas per week—a larger sum than was ever yet statedly paid to any vocalist. 
Singers have been paid more per night, but never so much per week. Reckon- 
ing the expenses of Covent-garden, when Miss A. Kemble plays, at 210/. per 
night, which is beyond the amount, from 150/. to 190/. profit per night will re- 
main for the lessee. 

The Queen’s intended visit tothe Theatres.—It is, we understand, definitely 
settled that Her Majesty and her illustrious visiters, the Kings of Prussia and 
Belgium, will honor Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres with a visit in 
state in about three weeks. 


Death of Lady Erne.—We regret to announce the death of the Countess of 
Erne, mother to Lady Wharncliffe, and grandmother to the Hon. J. S. Wortley, 
M. P. for Yorkshire. Her Ladyship expired at Hampton-court Palace yester- 
day morning, at 3 o’clock, after a somewhat short but severe illness. The late 
Countess was widow of the first Earl of Erne, of Crum Castle, county of Fer- 
managh, by whom she had several children, who survive her. Lady Erne was 
one of the ladies of the bedchamber for several years, to Queen Charlotte, 
and on the death of George IIT. had apartments assigned to her in Hampton- 
court Palace, which she occupied until the timie of her decease. 

Sudden Death of the Bishop of Chichester.—Dr. Shuttleworth, the Bishop 
of Chichester, died suddenly on Friday evening at 11 o'clock, at the Episcopal 
Palace, Chichester. His Lordship had been a little indisposed for some days 
past, but without any symptems being exhibited to create the smallest alarm. 
His Lordship transacted business as usual on Wednesday and Thursday. On 
Friday he was attacked with sickness, and about 9 o’clock in the ey ening his 
medical attendant, Mr. Dodd, of Chichester, observing him tobe much ex- 
hausted, called in Dr. M’Carogher, who found him rapidly sinking, and at about 
11 o'clock his Lordship expired, apparently without the slightest pain. The 
Rev. H. M. Wagner, vicar of Brighton, announced the demise of his Lordship 
from the pulpit yesterday. 


Marriage of Prince Ntcholas Esterhazy and Lady Sarah Villiers.—The 
arrival of his Excellency Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador, is hourly 
expected at Chandos-house, from Vienna, and we have reason to believe that 
within a few days after his Excellency’s arrival the nuptials of his son and 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of the Earl and Countess of Jersey will 
be solemnized according to the rites of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 











churches. 
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Everything necessary for the ceremony is completed, and the delay 
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is only caused by the absence of his Excellency. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George and Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, and the Duchess of Gloucester will, in all gp eee honour 
the Earl and Countess of Jersey with their eompany at the dejewner which 
is to be given on the happy occasion, in addition to the chief members of 
the corps diplomatique and a numerous circle of the leading nobility in town. 

Her Majesty's ship Warspite, 50 guns, Lord John Hay, 1s now perhaps the 
finest craft in the royal navy. She is high between decks, has great breadth 
of beam, and her length is in proportion to her breadth. She has not a single 
carronade on board, but mounts fifty-two guns of large calibre, twelve of which 
are long sixty-eights, and the remaining forty long thirty-two pounders. Of 
the sixty-eights six are on the main deck and six onthe upper. Those on the 
main deck are placed amidships,jhree on each side, but those on the upper deck 
are distributed, one on each side of the forecastle, one on each side of the gang- 
way, and one on each side the quarter deck, quite aft. 


Death of the Dowager Lady Leighton.—We have to announce the demise 
of the above estimable lady, which took place at Bath on Saturday last. Her 
Ladyship,who was fourth daughter of the late Sir John Thomas Stanley, Bart., 
of Alderley, was sister of Lord Stanley, and the present Bishop of Norwich, 
and aunt of the Hon. E. J. Stanley, the late Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P. ‘The deceased married, the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1802, the late General Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., by whom her Lady- 
ship had issue the present baronet and several children. 


Appointment to the Governorship of the Military Knights of Windsor.— 
Captain J. J. Cumming, half-pay 8th West India Regiment, who has been one 
of the Military Knights of Windsor during a period of eight years, has just 
been appointed to the governorship, rice Lieutenant-Colonel Basset, deceased, 
by Her Majesty,upon the recommendation of the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean 
of Windsor. 

Rejoicings at Windsor to Celebrate the Royal Christening. —800 families will 
be supplied with meat, drink,and fuel on the day preceding the christening of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in order that they may be enabled, on the 
day following, to celebrate that joyful event in the good old English style by 
their own firesides. 

Death of the Governor of the Military Knights of Windsor —Yesterday 
morning Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Basset, who had filled the appointment ot 
Governor of the Military Knights of Windsor during a period of about 20 years, 
expired at the Governor’s residence in the lower ward at the advanced age of 
85. The deceased has seen great service, having performed an active part 
during the American war in 1788. In the year 1799 he accompanied the late 
Duke of York in the unfortunate expedition to Holland, where he landed on the 
27th of August in that year, and was engaged in the actions fought on the 10th 
and 19th of the following September, and onthe 2d and @th of October. He 
afterwards proceeded to Gibraltar with his regiment, where he remained for a 
considerable time. He was much respected by his military brethren at Wind- 
sor, and he died deeply lamented by a large circle of friends. 

Preparations began on Monday for enclosing the land intended for the Roval 
Garden at Frogmore. ‘The ground has been set out under the directions of a 
surveyor from the Office of Woods and Forests, and comprises about twenty 
acres of the finest arable land on the Frogmore estate. The garden will be so 
laid out, and furnished with gardening apparatus and buildings, as to form one 
of the completest in the kingdom. Maestricht Gardens will be thrown into the 
Park. 

The Queen being desirous that the poor of Windsor should participate in the 
forthcoming festivities of the Royal christening, has commanded that the sum 
of 350/. be paid into the hands of the Church-wardens, to be distributed on that 
day in food and clothing. The inhabitants of the town have already subscrib- 
ed upwards of 200I. for the like purpose; which suin they expect will at least 
be doubled before the closing of the subscription-list. The Queen will also 
give 50/. to the poor of Old Windsor. 

‘The committee appointed to superintend the erection of an equestrian sta- 
tue of the Duke of Wellington in the City, met at the Mansion-house o 
Thursday. It was resolved that Sir Francis Chantrey’s executors should be 
allowed to complete the statue which the sculptor left unfinished. It is to be 
erected in front of the new Royal Exchange, in the space which will be left by 
the pulling down of the clump of houses called Bank Buildings. 

The papers of the week announce the sudden death, by apoplexy, of Mr. 
Edward Howard, the author of *‘ Rattlin the Reefer,” the ‘*‘ Old Commo- 
dore,” ** Outward Bound,” “ Jack Ashore,” “ The Life of Sir Sydney Smith,” 
and many other popular works. 

The subjoined announcement appears in the papers of this morning, Janu- 
ary 3— 

We learn from a source on which unquestionable reliance can be placed, that 
the arrival of his Majesty the King of Prussia may not be expected before the 
20th instant; and as that potentate is the especial guest of her Majesty, 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle will be the abodes of that Sovereign 
during his Majesty’s visit in this country. On his Majesty landing at Wool- 
wich, he will be escorted by a troop of the Royal Horse Guards to Buckingham 
Palace, where apartments are already ordered for the reception of his Majesty 
and suite. His Excellency Chevalier Busen, in consequence of his Royal mas- 
ter’s visit, has taken the elegant mansion of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, on Cari- 
ton House Terrace, the same which Count Stroganoff, the Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary from Russia, engaged during the coronation of her Majesty. His Ex- 
cellency intends giving a series of entertainments in honour of the King of 
Prussia’s visit. 

Last night’s Gazette notifies the appointment of the Right Honourable 
Henry Hobhouse to the commission of Inquiry into the Exchequer bill fraud 


and the management of the Exchequer Bill Office, in the room of Lord Ash- 
burton. 


Death of Admiral Sir Josias Rowley.—Intelligence reached town this day of 
the death of Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, which melancholy event took place 
yesterday, at his residence, Mount Campbell, near Drumsur, county of Leitrim 
The gallant Baronet’s promotion to the rank of Admiral of the White took 
place on the occasion of the late brevet. Sir Josias’s naval career was distin- 
guished by several feats of great gallantry, and in his double capacity of pri- 
vate gentleman and magistrate was beloved and respected by all classes in this 
country. 

The Queen Dowager.—The accounts we receive respecting the health of the 
Queen Reweges continue, exceedingly favourable. Her Majesty contemplates 
returning to London at a very early period. 

Resignation of Mr. Justice Bosanquet.—Mr. Justice Bosanquet, in conse- 
quence of continued ill-health, has sent in his resignation to the Lord Chancel- 
lor. His Lordship’s successor, as one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, is 
not yet known. In Westminster-hall, yesterday morning, Mr. Serjeant Mere- 
wether, Mr. Law (Recorder of London), and Mr. Serjeant Goulburn, were each 
mentioned as likely to be raised to the bench.—Svandard. 

The Rev. Thomas Henderson has resigned the rectory of Colne’s Wake, in 
Essex, in favour of the Hon. and Rev. E. H. Grimston, as covenanted by the 
Earl of Verulam. 

We understand that Mr. Edward Tierney, of Dublin and this city, has been 
left the principal portion of his Lordship’s estates in England and Ireland, value 
£14,000 a year, by the late Earl of Egmont, who died without issue. This 
news will be hailed with delight by the numerous and respectable tenantry in 
this country.—Limerick Chronicle. . 

Mr. O'Connell had been making a most furious speech even for him, against 
England under Tory domination. Speaking of her approaching doom he 
said :-— 

“The time is fast approaching; turn your eyes to the many convulsions which 
rend her assunder; mark the meetings which are held for the resuscitation of 
trade ; see her banks failing—see her labourers starving, and murdering each 
other—see her machinery growing rusty from disuse—see her foundries empty 
—see her fires blown out—you can hear no sound of the anvil—you cannot 
catch the cracking sound of the shuttle or the loom—all is desert—all is desti- 
tution—all is want. And what a parliament has she selected at such a crisis! 
I do not deceive myself, when I see her people thronging to her socialist cha- 
pels, where doctrines repugnant to civilized humanity are inculcated. I cannot 
be so blind as to overlook the congregations of herchartists. I cannot but think 
of her torch and dagger meetings ; I cannot but regard these things as ominous. 
(Hear, hear. } 

“ When I see her population rapidly diminishing—when I see her people con- 
vulsed—whben I see them dying of starvation—when I see France regarding 
her with a hawk’s eye, and waiting as a wolf for an opportunity to destroy her 
—when I see the United States regarding her with no very propitious eye— 
when I see M‘Leod’s case holding a dangerous aspect—when I see the frontier 
question unsettled—when I see proud England assailed from abroad, and her 
very bowels torn out by internal dissension—when IJ see all this, do I deceive 
myself when I look forward to no distant day, when Ireland approaches to her 
own independence?” [Cheers.] " 

The accounts received from the Niger expedition continued to be of the most 
melancholy character. The mortality and disease on board the Albert were so 





great that little hope remained of her attempt to ascend the Niger being perse- 
vered in, and the Wilberforce had returned, abandoning the voyage up the 
Tchadda. She had followed the Soudan to Fernando Po. From that place 


the ~— had been sent to follow the Albert, and render assistance in case of 
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War-Office, Jan. 7th. 1842.—Coldstream Regt. of Ft.Guards.—Lt. Col. the 
who ex.: 11th Regt. of Ft.—Lt.-Col. Sir M. Creagh, from the 86th Ft., to be 
Lt. Col. v. Derinzy, who ex.; 22nd Ft.—Lt. H. F. Saunders, from 3rd West 
India Regt., to be Lt. v. Fitzgerald, app to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. ; 


Helena Regt. ; Ensign H. R. Manners, to be Lt. v. Servantes ; Serj.-Maj. J. 


Jones, to be Ensign, v. Manners; 45th Ft.—Gent.-Cadet R. H. Rocke, from ing been amicably arranged, M. Salvandy has withdrawn himself, and return- 
ed to France ; he arrived at Bayonne on the 12th January. 


the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign w. p. v. Stack, prom. in the St. Helena Regt.; 
53rd Ft., Lt. J. A. O'Neill, from half-pay 13th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. v. 
Wheatston, prom. ; Ensign H. M. Atkins to be Lt. by p. v. O'Neill, who ret. ; 


C. Henry Dowker, Gent., to be Ensign, by p. v. Atkins; 60th Ft.—Lieut. C. | dispatches may be wished by many readers, we have inserted them in the pre 
v. Beresford, dec. : 61st Ft.—Brevet | sent number. 


N. Forth, from the 6th Foot, to be Lt. 
Major A. M’Leod, to be Major w. p. v. Simmonds, prom. in the St. Helena 
Regt. ; Lieut. W. H. Vicars, to be Capt. v. M’Leod ; Ensign G E. Coryton to 
be Lieut. v. Vicars ; Gent. Cadet J. P. Redmond, from the Royal. Mil. Col. to 
be Ensign, w. p. v. Jones, prom. in the St. Helena Regt. ; Gent. Cadet W. May- 


cock, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign v. Coryton; 62nd Ft.—Lt.-Col. | cess that will probably attend his labour. 


the Hon. T. Ashburnham, from the Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Guards, to be Lt.- 
Col. v. Upton, who ex. : 73rd Ft.—Ensign J. F. Murray, to be Lt. by p. v. 
Carnac, who retires; The Hon. W. J. G. Chetwynd, to be Ensign by pur- 
chase vice Murray; 75th Foot.—Ensign J. F. Galiffe, to be Lieutenant 
w. p. v. Carruthers, prom. in the St. Helena Regt.; G. F. Berry, Gent. to be 
Ensign w. p. v. Bicknell dec. ; Gent. Cadet W.S. Portal, from the Royal Mil. 


be Capt. v. Bull, who exch.—86th Foot: Lieut.-Col. B. V. Derinzy; from 
the 11th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. v. Sir M. Creagh, who exch. ; Serj.-Major D. 
Marrow, to be Ensign w. p. v. Macbean, prom. in the St. Helena Regt —Sist 
Foot: Lieut. J. E. Barney, to be Capt. w. p. v. Barnes, app. to the St Hele- 
na Regt. ; Lieut. R. S. Cole, from the 6th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Barney.—99th 
Foot : Capt. J. E. N. Bull, from the 78th Foot, to be Capt. v. Alston, who 
exch.—3rd W. J. Regt.: Ensign G. B. T. Colman, to be Lieut. w. p. v. Saun- 
ders, app. to the 22nd Foot ; J. F. Birch, Gent. to be Ens. v. Colman.—Royal 
Canadian Rifle Regt.: Lieut. W. H. Fitzgerald, from the 22nd Foot, to be 
Lieut. v. G. Chapman, who reverts to his former position on the Retired List. 
—St. Helena Regt: Major Henry Simmonds, from the 61st Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. w. p.; Brevet Major J. Thoreax, from 37th Foot, to be Major w. p.—To 
be Captains without pur. : Capt. Henry E. O'Dell, from h.-p. 67th Foot ; Capt. 
G. Woollard, from h.-p. wnatt.; Capt. G. A. Barnes, from the 91st Foot ; 
Lieut. W. Carruthers, from 75th Foot; Lieut. F. Nepean Skinner, from the 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies.—T'o be Lieutenants without pur. : 
Lieut. J. Keating, from the 4th Foot ; Ensign and Quartermaster A. Imlach, 
from the Ist Foot ; Ensign W. F. Macbean, from the 86th Foot; Ensign T. 


Jones, from 61st Foot; Ensign F. R. Stack, from the 45th Foot.—-To be En- thereon. 


signs without pur.: R. J. Hughes, Gent. ; A. Clarke, Gent.; T. P. Stephens, 


Gent. ; C. R. Butler, Gent. ; G. Thompson, Gent.—To be Quartermaster : | adverted to the difficulties that stand in the way of a surrender of those slaves 


Acting Serj.-Major W. Miller, from the 91st Foot. 

Memorandum.—Lt.-Col. A. T. Maclean, from h.-p. of the 13th Regt. of 
Lgt. Drags., to be Lt.-Col. of Cavalry, for the purpose of taking charge of the 
Depots of the Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds. and 7th Regt. of Light Drags., during 
the stay of the Service Troops of those two Regts. in Canada. 

Brevet.—Capt. H. E. O'Dell to be Maj. in the Army. The under-mentioned 
Cadets, of the Hon. the E. I. Company’s Service, to have the local and tempo- 
rary rank of Ens. during the period of their being placed under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Smith, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field in- 
structions in the art of Sapping and Mining; W. A. Crommelin, Gent. ; A. 
De Lisle, Gent. ; G. P. Hibber, Gent.; S. E. Sneyd, Gent.; F. H. Rundall, 
‘Gent.; J. E. T. Nicolls, Gent. 

Commissariat.—Commissions to bear date the 24th Dec. 1841. To be De- 
puty Commis.-Gen. : Asst.-Commis.-Gen. C. Graham ; To be Asst.-Commis.- 
Gen.—Deputy-Asst -Commis.-Gens. S. Carr, C. Brigden, G. Adams, R. 
Compor, C. Swain, T. Walker, T. E. Trew, F. 'T. Coxworthy, T. G. S. Swan. 
Tobe Deputy Assistant-Commis.-Gen.—Commis. Clerks G. A. F. Simpson, 
J. Tomes, W. Young, 'T. M‘Lean, F. S. Carpenter, K. Osborn. 

Memorandum.—The prom. of Col. P. D'Arcy, on h.-p. 7th Garrison Batt., 
to be Major-Gen. in the Army, as stated in the Supplement to the Gazette of 
the 23rd Nov., 1841, has been cancelled. The names of the Asst.-Surg. app 
to the 14th Ft., on the 31st ult., are John Elliott Carte, M. D., and not Carter, 
as previously stated. The Christian name of Ensign Mends, 99th Ft., is Ro- 
bert only. not Robert Brown. as previously stated 

War-Office, Jan. 14.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cornet W. Hogg, to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Dillon, who ret.; A. Rebertson, gent., to be Cornet by pur. vice 
Hogg.—7th Regt. of Ft.: Capt. E. Butler, from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. 
Best, app. to the 57th Ft.—43d Ft. : Ens. D. C. Greene, to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Kennedy who ret. ; W. Howard, gent. tobe Ens. by pur. y. Greene. —57th Ft.: 
Capt. R. M. Best, from the 7th Ft. to be Capt. v. Allan, app. to the 63d Ft.— 
68d Ft.: Capt. A. T. Allan, from the 57th Ft. to be Captain vy. J. H. Fearon 
who ret. upon h. p. Unatt.—64th Ft.: Ens. N. T. Williams, to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Smyth, who ret. ; the Hon. J. L. Browne, to be Ens. by pur. v. Williams— 
65th Ft.: Ens. C. Rhatigan, to be Adjt. (with the rank of Lt.), vice Haining 
prom.—74th Ft.: J. H. Borton, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Miller who ret.— 

ist W. I. Regt.: Ens. J. A. Hanna, to be Lt. without pur. v. MacCarthy, de- 
ceased ; Henry Anton gent. to be Ens. v. Hanna.—Roya! Newfoundland Com- 
panies: ‘To be Lts. without pur. Ens. J. Fletcher v. Saunders prom. ; Ens. J. 
Gillespie, v. Skinner promoted in the St. Helena Regt.—To be Ens. without 
purchase: E. B. Wilson, gent. v. Fletcher.—Hospital Staff: Deputy Insp.- 
Gen. of Hospitals F. A. Loinsworth, to be Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, v. Murray, 
dec. ; Staff-Surg. H. Franklin to be Dep. Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, v. Loins- 
worth; Surg. W. R. White from the 16th Light Drags. to be Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class, v. Franklin; J. E. Bird, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. 
Kennedy who ret.—Brevet ; Capt. E. Butler of the 7th Ft. to be Major in 
the Army. 
Memorandum.—The Ry!, Newfoundland Vet. Comps. to be in future styled 
“The Ryl. Newfoundland Comps.—The Christian names of Ens. Macadam, of 
the 29th Ft., are W. Huddleston, and not W. Henry, as previously stated.— 
The names of the Cornet app. to the 14th Light Drags. on the 31st of Dec., 
1841, are R. J. Brown, and not R. J. Browne, as previously stated.—The 
Christian names of Ens. Gordon of the 79th Ft., are J. H., and not H. J. as 
previously stated. 
_ Erratum in the Gazette of the 7th of January. 
For Commissariat Clerk ‘I’. M‘Lean, to be Deputy Assist.-Commissary-Gen., 
read, Commissariat Clerk 'T, M‘Cann, to be Dep. Assist.-Commissary-Gen. 
Office of Ordnance, Jan. 13.—Royal Regt. of Artil—Gent. Cadets to be 
Second Lieut.: C. 'T. Franklin, v. Balfour, prom. ; A. C. Hawkins, v. Shake- 
spear, prom. ; J. M. Hill, v. Alston, prom.; B. Lawson, v. R. H. Crofton, 
hg ; A. Peter, v. Smith, prom. ; A. P. S. Green, v. Wade, prom. ; E. A. 

Villiams, v. Nixon, prom. ; H. W. Patton, v. Gardiner, prom. ; C. H. Morris, 

v. Bathurst, prom.; N. M‘Innis M‘Kay, v. H. B. O. Savile, prom. ; W. J. E. 
Grant, v. Radcliffe, prom. ; J. C. Childs, y. Knox, prom. ; G. V. Johnson, v. 
Younghusband, prom. ; A. I’. Connell, v. Lyle, prom. ; P. S. Parson, v. Romer 
prom.—Corps of Ryl. Engr.—Gent. Cadets to be Second Lieuts. : E. F. Bour- 
chier, v. Gosset, prom. ; H. Grain, v. Baillie, prom. ; J. M. Grant, v. Collin- 
son, prom. ; J. F. Browne, v. Bent, prom. ; F. M. H. Somerset, v. Henderson, 
prom. ; H. W. Montague, v. Randolph, dec.; V. T. Mairis, v. Sorell, prom. 


~ Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 81-4 per cent. prem. 
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By the arrival of the Packet Ships Hibernia, Roscius, and Hendrick Hudson, 
we are in receipt of our London files to the 17th Jan. inclusive, the intelligence 
is not of material importance. 

We have been in expectation of the arrival of the Steam Packet Caledonia 
to Halifax for several days past, as she was to sail from Liverpool on 
the 4th inst. As yet we hear nothing of her, but we have no fears for her 
safety although we look anxiously for her news; she and her sister vessels are 
well-built, well-found, have abundance of steam-power, and are in every res- 
pect well calculated both for the duties they have to perform, and the seas 
which they have to traverse. It is not improbable that some part of her ma- 
chinery has been disordered or damaged during one of the gales,and that, fear- 
ing for her fuel she may have put back to get repairs and fresh supplies. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Daniel O'Connell, may be said to have virtually 
given up repeal, by proposing the election of Lord Morpeth as Member for Dub- 
lin ; his Lordship being decidedly opposed to repeal. 

A proposition signed by nearly 300 non-resident members of convocation has 
been made to the effect that both the candidates for the professorship of Poe- 
try, Messrs. Garbett and Williams,be invited to withdraw their names, in order 
to prevent the further agitation of a question which has hitherto been attended 
with acrimonious controversy. This has not been complied with, up to our la- 
test advices, and the election would take place on the 27th January. 
The Christening of the Infant Prince of Wales was to take place on the 


25th January. 
Hon. G. F. Upton, from the 62nd Ft., to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. v. Ashburnham, | 20th. 


shop of Jerusalem in his spiritual office. 
37th Ft.—Lt. W. T. Servantes, to be Capt. w. p. v. Thoreau, prom. in the St institution will be found under our news head to-day. 





His Majesty the King of Prussia was expected to arrive on the 


There seems to be a good deal of difficulty in the settlement of the new Bi- 
Some account of the nature of this 


The affair of the French minister’s credentials to the Spanish court not hav- 


We have already given accounts of the capture of Amoy, but as the official 


LORD ASHBURTON. 

As the period approaches for the arrival of this distinguished person, anxiety 
is naturally increased to know the extent and objects of his mission, and the suc- 
The London papers when announc- 
ing his appointment, stated that the object of his mission was three-fold, viz., 
the settlement of the Northeastern Boundary, the Caroline affair, and the ques- 
tion of detention and search of American vessels on the coast of Africa by 
British cruizers. Since that time a new difficulty has arisen in the case of the 
Creole, recently carried into the Bahamas by mutinous and fugitive slaves from 
Virginia. The latter case is by far the most difficuit, and as the news of this 
new issue had reached London before our last advices, and Lord Ashburton 
had not then departed,he will probably be furnished with fresh instructions on that 
head. We therefore do not expect to see the noble diplomat so soon as many 
of our cotemporaries do. 

We have said that the case of the Creole is the most difficult of all the 
questions now existing, because its settlement must involve a principle that 
will be frequently acted upon hereafter ; for the recurrence of similar cases 
must be frequent so long as the territories of the two nations are in such close 
proximity, and the institutions and local laws of the two countries are so di- 
verse as at present. This case has come up for renewed discussion within the last 
fortnight, in consequence of the publication of Mr. Webster's letter of in- 
structions to Mr. Everett, the American Minister in London. That letter we 
laid before our readers last week, but the lateness of the hour when it fell into 
our hands precluded us from making any thing but a few passing remarks 


When commenting upon this case in the early part of the present year, we 


to the United States, and subsequent reflections have not tended to diminish 
the apparent embarrassments. 
It is not generally expected, we believe, that the bulk of the Slaves on board 
the Creole, will be given up or paid for, because no law exists in the British do- 
minions by which the fugitives can be taken by compulsion and sent to their 
owners. Any attempt of this sort would be prevented by writs of habeas cor- 
pus, and the persons of the negroes would be again placed at large ; but there 
is an expectation that the Mutineers and murderers will be surrendered and sent 
back hither for punishment. This indeed constitutes the main feature of Mr. 
Webster’s demand upon the British government. 
It is not possible for us to say what the Queen’s government will do in a case 
of so much novelty and importance, but the sticklers for what are called ‘“ na- 
“Tf,” say they, “‘ these 
negroes were slaves while in the United States, they were not so when 


’ 


tional rights,” declare such a surrender impossible. 
on the high Seas, because slavery is not reckoned a portion of International 
Law ; these not recognizing the institution of slavery except as a mere local, or 
as it has been termed, a municipal regulation—the negroes of the Creole were 
freemen the moment they passed beyond the jurisdiction of the United States; 
and being legally and naturally free, they were justifiable in resisting and break- 
ing through the unlawful restraint that was placed upon their persons even at 
the cost of human life.” If, says the New York American,a French ship sailed 


of our last accounts. The Sultan is kept in check, of course, by the European 
Powers, but it is evident that he is very hardly restrained. 


Colonial Papers in London.—The folly of the Colonial Gazette, which has 


been published for a few years past in the British Metropolis, in maligning the 
loyal party in Canada, has met its appropriate reward in the establishment of 
other journals of a similar nature to oppose it. The “ Emigrants’ Gazette” is 
one of these, is pronounced to be a very respectable publication, and is 
warmly devoted to Canadian interests. 
don to bring forth his paper which we have no doubt will be in all respects wor- 
thy of the indefatigable gentleman who has undertaken it. 


Dr. Rolph has also proceeded to Lon- 


A Colonial paper in London has long been wanted, and if the proper plan be 
pursued with it, it will prove highly beneficial to the Colonies, and lucrative to 
its projector. We do not know precisely what the Doctor’s plan may be, but 
it is obvious that its leading object should be to pursue such a course as would 
tend to give it the largest circulation at home, where, only, information relating 
to the Colonies can be usefully diffused. If it be conducted with a view to 
give it an extensive Colonial circulation—that is to say filled in great part with 
home news—its object will be defeated and the ground will be still left un- 
covered. Having once contemplated the establishment of such a journal our- 
selves, we passed in review all these points in our mind, and the plan we re- 
solved on was—to separate the matter into three grand divisions, viz., intelli- 
gence from the West Indies and South America ; intelligence from the United 
States, and intelligence fromthe Northern provinces. A paper so managed 
would address itself to various persons and interests, and would speedily find 
its way into every part of the three kingdoms. Perhaps Dr. Rolph may adopt 
a plan of this sort with some modifications, taking care, as his main object is to 
serve the North American provinces, to devote a full and adequate -portion of 
his attention to them. 
We have unqualified satisfaction in giving the following instance of British 
intrepidity and promptitude in defence of her own commerce and the rights of 
nations. The case which called for this severe indisposition was that of a 
small vessel, the Brig Jane and Sarah, which was illegally boarded by Gene- 
ral Carmona’s squadron of the 6th ult., at Carthagena, where she was lying in 
company with another vessel, the Sloop William. Both of these were plunder- 
ed to a large amount of goods and specie, the crew were imprisoned, and Col. 
Gregg,—as will be seen in the article—was shot, as were likewise three others 
of the passengers of the Jane and Sarah. The Commander of the Charybdis, 
Lieut. De Courcy, whom we well believe to be of the noble stock of De Cour- 
cies who have given so many heroes to the martial service of England, and 
which family alone have the privilege to remain covered in the Royal presence 
on state occasions, was prompt to his duty, and well has he performed it, hav- 
ing at immense odds taught the marauders the danger of breaking through 
the laws of nations, especially within the range of a British man-of-war. 
From the Royal Gazette, of the 15th Feb. 

Important from Carthagena.—H. M. B. Pilot, Com. Ramsay, it will be seen 
by our Shipping List, arrived here on Friday last, from Jamaica and Barbados. 
She brought some highly interesting news from Carthagena—no less than the 
capture and destruction of the Carthagenian fleet by H. M. Brigt. Charybdis, 
Lieut. M. DeCourcy, Commander. We cannot find that the Pilot has brought 
a single newspaper giving the particulars of the action ; we are therefore com- 
pelled to resort to oral information, though we have no doubt of its correctness. 
The particulars, so far as we can ascertain, are, that a Col. Gregg, and some 
other British subjects, either from some real or imaginary offence, were incar- 
cerated by the Carthagenian government. The Colonel having applied to the 
British Consul resident there, for protection, that functionary interested himself 
on his behalf, but his intercession proving unsuccessful, he communicated the 
particulars to Lieut. DeCourcy, of H. M. B. Charybdis, then in the neighbour- 
hood: Lt. DeC. despatched an officer with a letter to the Commodore of the 
Squadron, at anchor in the port, demanding the release of Col. Gregg and the 
other British subjects. This letter, because it was not written in Spanish, was 
treated with contempt, and the bearer with much hauteur. On the officer’s re- 








with Slaves from one French colony to another in the West Indies, and the 
Slaves mutinied, threw the Captain overboard, and ran away with the vessel to 
New York, the French government could have no legal claim for them, because 
they would not be Slaves by the laws of the United States, but freemen, and 
no law exists to enforce the surrender and restoration to their old masters. So 
with the negroes of the Creole at the Bahamas—they are not Slaves there by 
the laws of Great Britain, and no law exists by which they can be seized and 
sent back to the United States. If, says the New York Tribune, a Barbary 
Corsair conveying Christian Slaves from one part of Barbary to another, should 
be carried into Malta, Gibraltar, Toulon, or other Christian port by the Slaves 
who had risen and overpowered their Turkish masters, would those Christian 
powers surrender the Slaves to the demands of the Emperor of Morrocco, the 
Bey of Tunis, or even the Grand Seignior himself? 

These arguments certainly have force, and confirm us in our opinion that it 
is by Special Convention alone that the recurrence of those difficulties can be 
provided against. No treaty of the sort exists at present, although the autho- 
rities in Canada have repeatedly surrendered fugitive criminals from the United 
States. The government of the United States, however, have in all cases po- 
sitively refused to reciprocate the practice. The case ef Mackenzie, the Bam- 
bers, and Dr. Holmes, are recent and striking examples of such refusal on the 
part of this country. 

If a Convention be entered into by which Great Britain binds herself to sur- 
render negro criminals taking shelter in her colonies, the United States must 
also bind themselves to surrender the Letts, the Grogans,the Holmes,&c.,so as 
to make the obligations mutual and the benefits reciprocal. We have no doubt 
that society would be benefitted on both northern and southern frontier by this 
arrangement, and we shall be glad to see it carried into effect. 

The law, as it now stands, falls with particular severity on the southern slave- 


exceeds belief. 
We have given elsewhere the article from the American, alluded to. 





tranquillity. 


willingly in 1829, and perhaps would not have been acknowledged at all had 
not the Turk been under the Muscovite screws at that time. Be that as it may, 
there appears to have been, ever since, continual disputes as to the line of de- 
marcation between Turkey and Greece, and perpetual bickerings with regard 


Turkey, of a little more than was at first stipulated, and by certain ill-understood 
arrangements as to what should be considered Turkish and what Grecian lands 


is right ; and there are conflicting reasons for doubting each. 


portant to Turkey as a maritime state. 
modern Greeks is so great that their faithlessness has become a proverb: the 
Greeks stigmatised the Turks as marauders because the latter hold fast to proper- 
ty which they believe to be still their own under the stipulations, and the Turks 
are furious at the Greeks not only for what they have actually got, but for their 
tricksy spirit in regard to the final settlement of the question. It is acknow- 
ledged that Turkey has performed her stipulations faithfully,—good faith is her 
natural characteristic—but that Greece is full of duplicity and treachery, and 
this is equally the character of the latter, brought on perhaps by a long series 
of degradation. The Sultan appears quite desirous of taking a decisive step, 
and gave notice to the allied powers that, unless his demands were complied 
with within 14 days, he should march his troops into Greece and re-take posses- 
sion. The time elapsed, however, and the threat was not executed at the time 





It is much to be feared that the affairs of Turkey are yet far from a state of 
The Porte is greatly inclined to be belligerent with regard to 
Greece, the independence of which was acknowledged by the divan most un- 


the first acknowledgment of Grecian independence by the cession, on the part of | 


From the accusations and recriminations on both sides it is hard to ascertain who | °F the converse, in winter, is to do so by way of the West Indies. 
In the first place 


we may be assured that the Porte would be glad of an excuse for resuming @| made to make the expense little more than it is now in going or coming di- 
dominion which was reluctantly given up, and which is on so many accounts im- rectly. 
On the other hand the degeneracy of the | 


turn to the Charybdis, and sepening these circumstances to his Commander, 
Lt. DeC. immediately entered the port, and when proceeding to an anchorage, 
he was fired into by the Commodore's vessel—a corvette—and the forestay of 
the Charybdis shot away. Lt. DeCourcy then took up a position, and however 
desperate such a proceeding may have appeared on his part, in so small a ves- 
sel, against so apparently overwhelming a force, he did not overrate the bravery 
of his little band, for after a short fight the corvette surrendered—the Commo- 
dore and twenty-five of his men having been killed. A brig and three schoon- 
ers, that came to the assistance of the corvette, were attacked in turn by the 
Charybdis : in five minutes after the C. brought her guns to bear on the brig, 
she was sunk, and the schooners soon after surrendered ! 

The Charybdis, carries but 3 guns, one long one amidships, and two carron- 
ades, and her full complement of officers and men is but fifty-five. 

Whatever offence the Carthagenian Government had received from Colonel 
Gregg, (who it appears was shot immediately after Lt. DeCourcy’s application 
for his release was made) and the other British subjects whom they had impris- 
oned, and however informal the Consul’s préceedings may prove to have been, 
nothing could justify the contempt offered to Lt.DeCourcy’s application by the 
Commodore, who, poor man, paid dearly for his temerity. e are told that 
Lt. DeCourcy intends to remain at Carthagena, with his prizes till he hears from 
the Admiral on the subject of their capture, &c. 

_ We trust that Lt. DeC. will meet that reward to which his bravery, in this 
instance, so well entitles him. 

The arrival of the British and West India Mail Packet Clyde, in this port, 
calls our attention for a moment to this important institution. It is impossible, 
even at a glance, to avoid being struck with admiration at the range of inter 
course which this plan brings into operation. Here are brought into two foci, 
which foci are also in mutual intercourse, important affairs of more than half 
the world. The mails from England, and of course from all Europe, meet, at 
the eastern end of the West Indian Archipelago, those from the various ports 
of South America, the mails from the whole line of North American coast, 
and the Gulf of Mexico meet at the western end of the same Archipelago, the 
two mails meet together and exchange their communications, and thus every 





holders ; so does it upon the peaceful Canadian whose soil has been the theatre species of intelligence that can be furnished from this great continent is for- 
of murders, robberies, burnings, and other atrocities, to an extent which almost | warded with a dispatch that until now it would have been thought extravagant 


to contemplate, not only among each other but with those of the old world. 
Truly it may be said that the whole world are becoming both metaphorically 
and literally next door neighbours ; the effect must be both of a peace-making 
and a peace-keeping character, for hardly a move can be made in the colonies 
without its being known in a few days at the Home Government, not a corner 
of Europe nor of the world can long be ignorant of what is going on in all 
other parts of the world. 

The transit of travellers by this course is remarkably facilitated, and this 


calls from us another remark. There are several of the West India islands re- 
markable for the salubrity of their atmosphere in our winter season, which ren- 


to the purchase, sale, or retention of lands upon the borders. What makes | ders them fit places for invalids who wish to escape the rigors of an American 
the matter a still greater difficulty is that the border line has been varied since | W!nter. 





In fact they are equally of importance im this respect to British inva- 
| lids such as those who have hitherto had recourse to Nice, Montpelier, Lisbon, 
| or Madeira, the voyage itself being perhaps as serviceable as any other part of 
| the change. But there is one ar highly worthy of attention ;—we think it 
| probable that the very best mode of making a passage from hence to England, 
The perils 

of the sea are by no means so numerous, and the length of the time not mate- 
| rially if at all increased. It is not at all unlikely that arrangements may be 





POSTSCRIPT. 

The ship Tarolinta, Smith, from Liverpool, arrived yesterday evening, ha- 
ving sailed on the 24th of January, but unfortunately she brings no papers, nor 
so far as we can learn, any letters containing farther intelligence than that al- 
ready received. 

Captain Smith reports that he saw previous to the time he left Liverpool a 
paper of that city for the week ending January 22. Cotton had declined 1-Sd 
and the market closed with a downward tendency. 

Captain Smith states, that as far as he had heard, there was no news of ge- 
neral interest between the date of our previous advices and the time that he 
left England. 

The packet of the 25th of January was to sail next day afterthe Tarolinta 
left. 
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PARK THEATRE. J 
Monday—Mr. Simpson’s Benefit—The School for Scandal, with new heege jhe al 
costume, é&c., and for the first time in this Theatre, the Musical Drama of The Ship- 
wreck, and other entertainments. ; , 

Tuesday—London Assurance, and What Will the World pA 
Wednesday—The Tragedy of Nina Sforza, and Charles O'Malley, or The Irish Dra- 


goon. 
rsday—Moray, and Charles O’Malley. 
Friday = i Sat ai y Favorite Cc die , and other entertainments. 


S'c* OR DE BEGNIS has the honor to announce to his friends and the public that he 








nds to give a vocal and instrumental Concert on Friday, the 11th of March, at 
the Gaol aig Consent Rooms, Broadway, in which he will be assisted, amon 
other eminent artistes, by Mademoiselle Sophia Melizet, from Philadelphia, who wi 
on that occasion make her first appearance in New York. Signor De Begnis on that 
occasion will have an ample and well selected band, led by Mr. Penson, in order to re- 
t the grand Scenas from the favorite Opera ‘li Fanatico per la Musica,” of 
which he will pesform the principal personage ; and to render the performances of 
the evening effective and brilliant. 
Particulars will be shortly advertised. Feb. 26-2. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. 
URING the week commencing Feb, 7, 1842, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
resting MODEL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. The Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the FALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILROAD. The Al- 
bino Lady ; Fancy Glass Blowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. 7 se a 
we eb. “bie 








mission 25 Cents to the whole. = 


Eine Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The new tragedy of “Nina Sforza’ had but a short and 
miserable career at this theatre. The manager was undoubtedly right to with- 
draw it, but he was quite as wrong to introduce it; not because there is any 
striking fault or deficiency in this play, but because public taste was not in fa- 
vour of it ; and although it may be highly proper to lead and to train the pub- 
lic taste into that which is worthy of intellectual intelligence, yet it cannot be 
dragged vi et armis out. of the course which it has so long pursued, vitiated 
though it may be. There are many good points in the “ Nina Sforza ;” its 
numbers are smooth, it is not without pathos, and there are not many viola- 
tions of probability in its action; one great fault in it is the want of vigour 
which as a whole it betrays ; another is that we are too frequently reminded of 
better authors than the writer of this play. Spinola is a complete imitation of 
Iago and of Zanga, but there is not either the deep and devilish dissimulation 
of the one, nor the lofty feeling of the other. Nevertheless we can imagine 
such characters as this Spinola without a difficulty, and the part harmonises 
pretty well, because there is not a better conceived character in the piece. We 
have frequently dwelt, in recollection, upon Wheatley’s representation of Do- 
ria, and always with feelings of satisfaction. That young man, divested of a 
few peculiarities which tend to lower him as an artist, and which are chiefly de- 
fects of education, is calculated to become the pride of the American stage ; 
but again and again we must tell him that he must cross the Atlantic, get en- 
gagements in good European establishments, and, without caring for a while 
about prominent parts for himself, let him study hard from the most approved 
models. By such a step he may, it is true, become a mannerist ; but by stay- 
ing at home he will become one, and without having seen life and character in 
its various phases, conditions, and nations, it will be his duty as an actor to re- 
present all these by turns. It is not the committal to memory, however per. 
fectly, of an author’s text, and the delivery of it with ‘good emphasis and dis- 
cretion” that constitutes an actor worthy of the name. No, he ought tu 
indue himself with a large portion of the author's spirit, and should 
even be able to strengthen a weak point where such a fault occurs. He should 
know something of the class of which for the nonce he is about to be an indi- 
vidual. He must copy their bearing, without either caricaturing, or falling off. 
His spirit and feelings should breathe of nature, and he should by all means ap- 
pear to be in earnest. 

We should not be sorry to see the “ Nina Sforza” restored occasionally, on 
account of its good points, but this should not be during the depressed condi- 
tion of the stage either here or in Europe. 

As a contrast to the Tragedy,we have had, during the current week, two new 
pieces of light calibre. The first,with the taking title of “ The Fiscal Agent’ is 
in two acts; in which Mr. Placide acts the part of a Monomaniac broker, who 
seems to eat, drink, sleep, and dream of creating such a public institution. The 
character sustained by him is not drawn in keeping with itself ; the vices, self- 
ishness, and absurdity of W. Christopher Bryan first appear in high relief, and 
he is patched up at last with a bit of liberality which looks like a piece of new 
cloth ina very bad garment. Here is a touch also of the “ London Assurance” 
assistance, namely, a scarlet covering of the stage and the furniture and ap- 
pointments of a room, but we should be glad to know who has ever seen such 
carpet and such furniture met together in the village of Desdemona or in any 
other village in the state of New York. ‘The dialogue is lively, abounding in 
repartee, puns, &c., some of which we are bound to say we have heard or 
read before. The piece gave abundant satisfaction and has been played 
nightly. e 








The second piece is an attempt to dramatize the popular novel of “ Charles 
O™Malley, The Irish Dragoon.” The author has failed in this simply by en- 
deavouring to do too much. He has crowded incident upon incident without 
plot or connexion: the mind is bewildered in following them without the ho pe 
of understanding a why ora wherefore, and though we laugh at the scenes as 
they occur, yet they leave a vague effect behind. ‘The plan pursued at the 
Bowery is much better than this. There they only give Tableaux Vivans of 
the several striking scenes without attempting any dialogue atall. ‘Those who 
have read the story understand the pictures, and those who have not, are sti- 
mulated to go and buy the book. On the contrary, at the Park, those who have 
read the book see at once how imperfect is the drama, and those who have not, 


have their faculties so mystified that they will hardly care to inquire any farther | 


about the matter. There is but one very good character in the piece, and he is 
over-worked, that of Mickey Free, which is ably sustained by Mossop. 


Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre —The manager continues to add to the strength 
of his establishment, and evidently intends that The Olympic shall be the real 
Theatre Comique of America. We were a little apprehensive, from the some- 
what protracted absence of Mrs. Timm, that this favourite of The Olympic 
had completed her engagements, but are glad to find that there she shines as 
before. Nickinson also developes his comic powers more. and more, every 
night. Having once broken the ice, and allowed us to get over the shock of 
seeing the lamented Power's characters performed by any other person, we be- 
gin to perceive a large share of genuine humour in this actor. It does not 
seem to sit upon him with quite the same ease, nor does it appear to be incor- 


porated so deeply in the man, as it used in Power,—but in whom, for a long | 


season will that be found, and how unwilling shal! we be to admit it—and 
Nickinson’s labours are more visible, in his endeavours to put forth the warm- 
hearted Irishman; yet he isa gem of no mean water, in short an artist. Muit- 
chell himself, and Horncastle also are, in their way, like Lord Brougham, ver- 
satile in their capabilities, and never flagging in their exertions. In short all 
goes “ excellent well” here, both in the performances and the receipts. We 
have not any in particular to describe this week, because the latest introduc- 
tions here keep their populacty so well. ‘ Richard no. III,” in particular. 
Bowery Theatre —This house has been, during the last week or two, closed 
as to Theatrical performances, on account of the festive season which generally 


commences soon after the new year, and during which there are so many balls 


and other exhilarating entertainments. This Theatre itself has been used for 
that purpose several times, and indeed, its spacious interior and the accommo- 
dations it can afford for very large parties, peculiarly fit it for such occasional 
purpose. 

told exceedingly well during the Dickens mania which prevailed so exceedingly 
They have now been succeeded by a set from the all-attractiye rles 
O'Malley,” and are at present a kind of rage in the Bowery vicinity 
derstand that active preparations are in course for ope 
or melo-dramatic campaign here, and that it is the manager's inte 
pass, if possible, all the former splendor of his doings in Spec tacle 


We un- 


ntion to sur- 
and show. 


Signor de Begnis’s Concert.—We perceive by the bills that the splend 
cert to be given by this consummate artist, is fixed in all its details, 
edly a musically classic concoction it is. 


id con- 
and assur- 
An orchestral force of thirty instru- 
mental performers under the leading of such a conductor as Mr. Penson is in 









itself a novelty that has not bee 
St. George’s Society, and the selection of music for this capital band is of the 
highest order. The opening piece, namely, the Overture to ‘The Zauber- 


flotte” has never been surpassed, nay, never equalled, by the compositions of 


any man, and of itself is a sufficient inducement to the musical amateur. The 
band will likewise play one of Weber's grand overtures ; either that of ‘‘ Oberon” 
or the “ Grand Jubilee Overture,” we forget which, but either of these, from 
the pen of the only composer worthy to be appended to Mozart, is a great treat- 
The celebrated Kossowsky will play for the first time a fantasia composed by 
himself, for the Pianoforte, in which are introduced Scotch and Irish melodies ; 
and Aupick will perform a solo on the Comet a Piston. Thus much for the 
instrumental part ; that of the vocal department is still more worthy of atten- 
tion. M’'d'lle Sophie Melizet will sing an air with variations from “ Spermes- 
tra; an air called “La Serenade,” from Vaccaj; the duett by Generali, 
“Nella Casa” with Sig. de Begnis ; and an English ballad, “ She loved him,” 
words by G. P. Morris, Esq. The grand scena called the Rehearsal of an over- 
ture, will be performed by Sig. de Begnis, from “Il Fanatico per la musica,” 
who will also sing the favourite song of “ J’ai d’l’argent,” and with Madame 
Otto, the duet of ‘Con Pazienza.”” Madame Otto will likewise sing an air 
from “1 Puritani.” Messrs. Meyer, Sell, and Massett also assist at the con- 
cert, the whole plan of which is certainly of the highest order. It will take 
place on Friday evening next, at the Apollo Grand Saloon. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
Lonpon, Jan. 17. 

The appearance of Miss Adelaide Kemble in a new character, and the nov- 
elty of the opera to this country, though the principal character had been pre- 
viously sustained in Italy by Miss A. Kemble, for whom Mercadante is said to 
have composed it, proved a source of unusual attraction on Saturday ; aline of 
carriages was at the Bow-street entrance long before the commencement of the 
performance, the boxes were completely filled, and—the best sign of really pop- 
ular attraction—the pit was densely crowded. To have achieved a success of 
this kind is no small triumph for an English vocalist. If there is an opera in 
the world that has entirely lost every particle of novelty to the frequenters of 
the lyrical drama,—if there is one that an opera-lounger could hum through 
from the beginning to the end, Norma is that opera; yet Miss Kemble has 
made it attractive,—has drawn audiences that are quite the exceptions even of 
prosperous dramatic seasons for 32 nights, at intervals of one night only 

The subject of the opera of Saturday night, Elena Uberti, 1s found in the 

squabbles between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, that occupy so important a 
part of the history of Italy during the middle ages. Here the Ghibellines have 
triumphed, and old Uberti (Lefller), a Guelph count, is prescribed. Ubaldo, a 
Ghibelline count (Harrison), is in love with Elena (Miss Kemble), the daugh- 
ter of Uberti, and resolves to make use of his power over the life of her father 
to obtain her hand, for she does not entertain any feeling of love towards him ; 
but, on the contrary, is deeply attached.to Guido (Stretton), a Guelph noble- 
man, recently gained to the Ghibelline cause. Ubaldo attempts to carry off 
Elena by force from her garden, and on her father, who has concealed himself 
there, on hearing his enemy approach, rushing forth to rescue her, he is instant- 
ly seized by Ubaldo’s followers, and dragged off in spite of the entreaties and 
shrieks of Elena. In the second act we find that Boemondo (Clement White), 
the Ghibelline Viceroy at Feltre under Ezzelin V., wishes to marry his daugh- 
ter Imberga (Miss Grant) to Guido, and, therefore, to break the attachment 
between Guido and Elena. Ubaldo tells her that the only way to save her fa- 
ther’s life (who is now prisoner to Boemondo) is to accept the hand of him 
(Ubaldo), and thus destroy the hopes of Guido, and leave him free to wed Im- 
berga. In a “ magnificent hall,” in the presence of Boemondo’s Court, and 
also in the presence of Guido himself, Elena is asked to confess the husband 
of her choice, and in a state of the greatest agony she proclaims Ubaldo. Then 
come the reproaches of Guido, who draws his sword upon Ubaldo, and Elena 
clings to him imploringly, and the drop scene falls. 
whole dramatic merit of the libretto. Elena has an affecting interview with 
Guido, urges him to wed Imberga, and thus drives him off in despair. In the 
meanwhile old Uberti has been treacherously beheaded in prison by Boemon- 
do, which so much excites the indignation of Ubaldo that he raises his followers 
against him. The weddimg ceremony of Guido and Imberga is performed in 
a cathedral near the palace of Boemondo, and Elena has the misery of seeing 
the procession pass, her own expressions of agony being uttered while the dis- 
tant hymn is heard from the cathedral. She prays for Guido’s happiness,when, 
the other characters entering, she is informed of the execution of her father. 
The intelligence makes her frantic, and she stabs herself and dies, as Guido and 
Imberga return from the cathedral. 

In the music of this opera Mercadante has displayed much candour; he has 
pilfered freely, and has not taken the slightest pains to disguise it: and it was 
often an amusement during the evening to endeavour to recollect what particu- 
lar old friend was the original of a particular air in Elena Uberti. 

Miss Kemble’s performance in the character of Elena is entitled to the high- 
est praise ; to more indeed than her Norma. It was what would be called a less 
effective character ; it called for an exhibition of the more quietly painful, 
rather than of the more violent emotions; and, therefore, it called for an 
expression which is more suitable to Miss Kemble, and less likely to be- 
tray her into a certain inelegance. Her opening recitative had some 
of that strain, producing a sort of monotony, which we noticed on her first 
entrance in Norma; but in the air, “The hope of blessing” (Pacini’s 
air, which is introduced,) she burst forth in full triumph. The finale, 
which is left to Elena alone, was another brilliant achievement, again displaying 














The most recent announcement there has been the exhibition of 
Tableaux vivans ; the earliest of which were those of the Boz writings, and 
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her power of expression and execution. Her acting—unequal to her singing— 
was nevertheless highly commendable. She has an expressive countenance, 
and the proud seorn with which she surveyed Ubaldo in the second act display- 
ed it to full advantage. Her whole reading of the effect produced by the wed- 
ding procession of Guido passing in the background—the rising agony of her 
tones—the attitude with which she waved her arms in despair as she contem- 
plated the scene, was a high histrionic performance. The applause she gained 
at the end was most tumultuous, and she was led by Mr. C. Mathews across 
the stage to receive the acknowledgments of the public. 





VHE SPANISH HOUSE now at 109 Nassau Street, wil! be removed in a few days to 
256 Broadway opposite the City Hall, when will be opened a SPLENDID COFFEE 
DIVAN, with a large and carefully selected assortment of the best imported Havana, 
and Principe Segars, and two new Brands exclusively for the SPANISH HOUSR, one 
(Washington Brand) Principe’s, the other (Don Duiyote Brand) Havana's, also the 
Hvgeene Patent Pipes, Snuff, &c. &c. 
The Segars now on hand at 109 Nassau St., are selling at Cost. 


OCK WINES—Now landing from the Maria and Adriana— 
50 dozen Rudesheimer, vintage of 1834. 
50 do Hockheimer, do 1834. 
5 cases Leibfraumilch, do 1834. 
Also in store : 

25 cases Meternich Schloss Johannesberger, received by the subscribers, direct from 
the castle. Every bottle is stamped with the Prince’s seal, and the labels signed by his 
butler. For sale by : 

Mar. 5-3t. ; 


Mar. 5-1t* 


A BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway. 


1 OVERNESS.—A Lady at present employed in one of the first and pest conducted 

Ladies Boarding Schools tn this city, wishes to obtain a situation as Governess in 

a private family, or to superintend a Seminary. She is accustomed to give instruction 

in English, French, Music, &c. &c. Will offer most sausfactory references and testi 

monials, and will be disengaged in March next. Apply by letter, (post paid), to Miss 
8., care of Dr. Alexander T. Watson, 58 White st Feb. 26-2t*, 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Har, 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only known specific 


capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 








Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee! 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after slaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 


Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
| Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. : oy 


S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnblic 


re 
W. that he has fitted up the above cmakbishenent in superior style, and he hopes by 


good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberally experienced. 

N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 


Oct 23-6m. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY mform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 
& they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and 


Shawls: and : i Camei’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at j 





257 Bleeker Street 
Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
¢ ring and Wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner rt 


SILK DRESSES WATERED, 


nov27 6m 











In the third act lies the | 


| ses actually incurred on them. 
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FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. | 








MM larch 9, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now o) for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. ’ : i 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. . : 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the wa , 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to aecommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. ‘ 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 





CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

CORBYN soqpostaly informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 
e ed an Office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and im some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 

after their production, and previous to publication. y , 

W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. See Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at shoit notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec, 4-tf 











BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
< e Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 





Acadia, Riery, Commander ———— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov l, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 14, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riety, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. I, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with eveiy convenience, and 
the best of sti res are provided. : 

Ic> Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R.N., commander, is intended to 
ail— 
¥ From New York. 
Thursday, 28th of April, | 


From Bristol. 
Saturday, 2d of April, 
Saturday, 2lst of May, 
Saturday, 9th of July, 


Thursday, 16th of June, 
Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. Saturday, 27th of August, 
Thursday, 10th of Nov. Saturday, 15th of October, 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, if. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
Te Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month as follows: 
Fromm New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nichelas, (new) J B. Pell, master,l6th March, July,and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov, Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al! that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free from any other than the expen- 
For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. § Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





“NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 


| the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of es from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, jAinsworth, a ee * “ J6[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, ). Lines, oo - * “om 6, * s * 8 
Emeraid, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. $s] “ 24, “ 24, “ Q4@ 
Rhone, . A. Wotton, s me F 6, * Jé}June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 2 
Ville de Lyon, } }. Stoddard, * Fe ee +6 O4i 8, * .”*'* gs 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 5] ‘** 24, * 24, % @@ 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdt} * a 16, * 16)Julyy 1, Nov. 1, Mareh L 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, _ & °°..%, “O4n 8, * ~~ 
Duch @’Orleans,|A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 5} “ 24, * 24, “ Q4 
Snily, ;}WCThompson| “ 16, “ 16, ‘* I6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, |W. W. Pell, So - ey 5 " 








’ 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant. 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $160 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from 


New| Days of Sailing from 
York. 


| London. 
W.H.Sebor, (Jan. 1, 


| 
St. James, | May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, S 90y. ee ot.» Hy Si OFT 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * @-%' ** 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1); * J7, ** 37, “ 17 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, — a 0, ma. sh lhe S&S 
Quebec, F H Hevard,} “ 20, ‘ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. &| * 17, “© 9%, * §7 
Samson, {Smith, ” ey’ ** 2D ' i. i, * Q7 
HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec, 1} * 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, o 1... “ 30) % 27, 7, “ 97 
Westminster, G. Moore, | “Dp * © Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators.. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor qgwners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

. GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 
in a res ot Ma wT a , ee 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
_ York, a Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, “43, “ 13, “ 23Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May | 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “ 19, “ 19, am 9. % ee F 
Roscius, \J. Collins, i TED Seas ar A 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,'Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Nye, ie Se i ae he | 5, “ 25 
Sheffield, F.P allen, “13, “ 413, ‘ 330ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, o-30y. SS By. ST SF 
Siddons, |Cobb, at wee ee 25) *“ 2% ¢& 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May | e' 19, * 19, “ 49 
Roscoe, lH. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘* a ine oe % 25, “ 2% 
S. Whitney, /|Thompson, “43, ** 13,  13/Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Columbus, 'Cole, wo ee ie “~ 6 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “o .“ 3. * e868 4 1% 1. “18 
South America, |Bailey, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 an. 19, “* 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, - w= 1 = oy - 3, + 25, “ 95 
United States, (Britton, “ 13, “* 13, “ 43/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, el a ae ee Ey ™ F 
Garrick, Skiddy, Va” 2, * 6's wm, 4 13, “ 13 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1, July i] “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS &€ Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
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